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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


hear gl sport has it champions 
and stars. They usually earn 
such recognition by performing 
some feat a bit above the average, 
by physically accomplishing the 
unusual and unique. But most 
champions are spectacular only occasionally; they play the game well at all 
times but thrill the spectators intermittently. 


So it is with gun dogs. Of the 30 different breeds recognized by the Ameri- 
can Kennel Club, each has characteristic traits—all have something in com- 
mon. The breed portrayed on this month’s cover seldom displays the flash 
and style characteristics of pointers and setters. Yet it is usually dependable, 
always hard working, and often stylish. 


German short-haired pomters are comparative newcomers to the American 
game fields. The basic stock of the breed was the old Spanish pointer. A 
cross with the Bloodhound brought more nose, greater intelligence and better 
trailing ability. Later, a cross on the Foxhound was used to add speed; still 
later a cross with the English pointer was made to improve pointing ability. 

The result as we have it today is a strong, sturdy gun dog with a keen 
desire to hunt, a choke-bore nose, medium range and moderate speed. Ger- 
man short-haired pointers make ideal field companions for the sportsmen 
who prefer to take their hunting seriously but not too fast. 


Versatile is the word for this kind of gun dog. He is a jack-of-all-trades 
but not usually a master of any one. He can be easily trained, is a fairly 
close worker and makes a fine retriever from land or water. Despite his short 
hair, he can withstand severe weather and is often used on waterfowl. He is 
seldom quarrelsome and generally makes a fine family dog. A true workman, 
he is all business with no fancy frills. 

Iwan Lotton, internationally famous wildlife artist who specializes in 
portraiture of bird dogs, horses and animals, selected Eddyrock’s Wagger for 
this month’s front cover. Owned by Joseph Potenziani of Batavia, Illinois, 
this seven-year-old German short-haired pointer has chalked up 35 wins, in- 
cluding 17 firsts in field trial competition. Wagger began to garner honors in 
shooting dog competition during the spring of 1953 and has been a con- 
sistent performer ever since. 

Here is a breed that may not display the flair and high style of o:her 
champions. But here is also a steady, hard-working gun dog who is highly 
championed by every sportsman who has ever owned one. For the average 
hunter desiring a dependable, friendly field companion their is no dog {inet 
than the German short-haired pointer. 
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While Men Slept 


Matthew 13:25 


“While men slept the enemy sowed 
tares” 


A Sermon by the 


Reverend Frederick Brown Harris, D.D., LL.D., 
Chaplain of the United States Senate 


HE instruction in the old red 

schoolhouses which followed the 
pioneers as they made new clearings 
in the wooded wilderness was based 
on the Three R’s: Readin’, Ritin’, 
and ’Rithmetic. Without this vital 
trio in the curriculum of the public 
schools, the story of the winning of 
the West cannot be told. As the song 
has it, the three R’s were taught to 
the tune of a hickory stick. The puni- 
tive element in elementary education, 


Buss 
THE THREE R'S AND RESOURCES 
: NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE 





of which the hickory stick on the 
teacher’s desk was a symbol and in- 
strument, cannot be countenanced 
today under our progressive instruc- 
tional practices. But no _ softened 
methods of pedagogical technique can 
revoke the penalties which await 
those who defy the given regulations 
of behavior in the great School of 
Life. The hickory stick, part of a 
growing tree, may still be lifted up 
in the schoolrooms of America as the 
emblem of the dire punishment 
Mother Nature inflicts when the rules 
of the good earth are broken. Na- 
ture’s laws disregarded bring desola- 
tion to the very ground upon which 
our schools are built, and rob the 
generations yet to be of the treasures 
with which the earth has been stored. 

In a penetrating comment on cause 
and effect, Robert Louis Stevenson 
declared that soon or late everybody 
sits down to a banquet of conse- 
quences. That suggests the solemn re- 
minder of the Master Teacher that 
men cannot expect a harvest of grapes 
from thorns, or figs from thistles. At 
the banquet of consequences, to 
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which every person, every nation, and 
every civilization, in the course of 
events is bound to come, there may 
be found on the menu some bitter 
fruit; and printed on that menu is 
“You sow an act and reap a destiny.” 
The Creator has put us in a universe 
which is not whimsical or haphazard 
but which, while it is all love, is also 
all law. Confronting lawbreakers on 
the highway of God’s world are 
angels with flaming swords and no 
traffic tickets can be fixed. 


A half century ago some unpalat- 
able and even poisonous products be- 
gan to appear on the table of our 
National Banquet of Consequences. 
Our America was forced to begin to 
reckon with what was happening to 
the fair land given to our fathers. 
Prodigal use of the opulent resources 
of a continental sweep brought cries 
of alarm from those who warned that 
there would come an inevitable day 
when, in some things essential for 
life, the cupboard would be bare. 


And so, for the training of new 
citizens, in addition to the tomes 
lauding America the Beautiful, there 
began to be written a new volume, 
entitled, “The Primer of Saving the 
American Heritage.” New leaves are 
constantly being added to that excit- 
ing treatise on the Three R’s of Con- 
servation. Now the space-age is upon 
us, with the eyes of youth peering at 
far worlds to conquer, wondering 
with insatiable curiosity about Mars 
and the face of the moon. But let it 
always be remembered, we are look- 
ing at heavenly bodies from the earth 
whose surface, upon which we walk, 
is to a great degree in our hands and 
more vital to human well-being than 
a thousand worlds out in space. This 
stewardship invoices the massive re- 
sponsibility of dominion over every 
living thing. 

Now the first of the Three R’s is 
Recognition. A startling realization 
was to bring about a rude awakening. 
A striking example of what had been 
happening to America during the 





years of her stupendous expansion, in 
terms of bigness, is found in one of 
the matchless parables of that One 
who spake as never man_ spake. 
Solemnly, He said: “While men slept 
the enemy sowed tares among the 
wheat.” Applied to the American 
situation, it could be said that while 
men slumbered, in ignorance or in- 
difference, an enemy sowed seed 
which -would mar the future—An 
enemy did something evil to the 
ground—An enemy entered into a 
conspiracy against growing things— 
An enemy was spoiling the music of 
coming harvests. 

Most folks were sleeping in the 
quiet New England towns when the 
voice of Paul Revere, galloping 
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through the night, aroused and 
alerted them to the approach of the 
enemy. A modern Paul Revere was 
Theodore Roosevelt. In his day, as 
pioneers indiscriminately slaughtered 
trees and stripped the ground of its 
grassy covering, as they pushed on 
and on with the sound of the axe in 
forests primeval leaving behind de- 
pleted soils unprotected and defense- 
less from the elements, men were say- 
ing, “There’s enough on this con- 
tinent to last for a thousand years.” 
Their very methods and attitudes be- 
trayed this complacent belief. But T. 
R. plainly told his countrymen that 
they were asleep as to the final sig- 
nificance of what was happening. He 
asserted that even as they sang rap- 
turously about America’s rills and 
woods and templed hills the enemy— 
personal aggrandizement, defying na- 
ture’s laws—was sowing the tares of 
destruction and desolation while good 
men slept. Teddy, the Roughrider, 
rode roughshod over the schemes of 
those who cared more for their selfish 
profits than they did for the warning 
of selfless prophets. He, and others 
who joined their voices to his, sought 


to bring the Nation to the recogni- 
tion that soil erosion is a frightening 
process by which our country is being 
robbed of irretrievable treasures, her 
life-blood being allowed to go down 
the drain. In the name of progress 
the future was being sold literally 
“down the river” as once crystal 
waters were turned into sewers of 
pollution. 

In the years since these first sen- 
tinels of conservation disappeared 
from the mortal stage the recognition 
of a truly alarming situation has be- 
come more vivid. Across the expand- 
ing years grasping hands, often un- 
knowingly, have unloosed the strong 
cords which held together the rich 
land and kept it from tumbling into 
the sea. Dense forests, guarding the 
soil, were felled for timber, and the ex- 
hausted and denuded lands were then 
deserted for new conquests of the axe 
and the plow. That wasteful tech- 
nique swept across the continent, as 
westward the course of empire took 
its way, until now soil erosion is a 
national calamity. The yellow in 
countless waterways is the golden de- 
posit of the stored earth. And it is 
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WILDLIFE WEEK PROCLAMATION was signed by Governor Lawrence in Harrisburg on 
February 6. Participating in the occasion were Secretary of Forests and Waters Maurice 


K. Goddard, left, and Seth Myers, National Wildlife Week Chairman for the Pennsyl- 
vania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs and M. J. Golden, Executive Director, Pennsylvania 
Game Commission. Standing, left to right: Everett Henderson and Leslie Secoy, Federation 
vice-presidents; John Laudadio, Legislative Chairman; H. R. Stackhouse, representing the 
Executive Director of the Fish Commission; and Chuck Templeton, Mercer County Chair- 


man for Wildlife Week. 


taken from the diminishing supply 
of our basic asset. It is indeed a 
solemnizing thought that it takes na- 
ture from three hundred to a thou- 
sand years to bring back a single inch 
of topsoil. 

And so gradually to Recognition 
was added Resolution. The trouble 
with recognition, even expressed in 
resolutions, is that so often they really 
do not get away from the lofty 
whereas—whereas—to the practical 
brass tacks of therefore, be-it-resolved. 
Mere resolutions are futile until they 
begin to march with grim determina- 
tion. By vivid descriptions, by maps 
and pictures, they can expose the 
devious commercial and _ political 
schemes to nibble away at the public 
parks and _ wilderness sanctuaries 
which belong to all the people. 
Resolutions can be loaded with ex- 
plosives to reveal and to blow to bits 
the selfish schemes of those who 
would desecrate the land to feather 


their own nest. If resolutions are fur- 
nished with sufficient bells to ring 
out the alarm, then those who plot 
to sow tares while the people sleep 
will be routed and their evil prac- 
tices unveiled. Back of the resolution 
to defend the threatened land are 
many battalions of fighting conserva- 
tionists. There are outdoor, sports- 
men’s, garden, and women’s clubs; 
service groups; institutions; nature, 
scientific, and educational societies; 
councils; labor and governmental 
agencies. Through their cooperative 
efforts to guard our national assets, 
they now cover the nation with a net- 
work of concern, alert to the dangers 
that threaten the good earth, our 
most precious national asset. 

There is now enough knowledge 
being channeled through the na- 
tion’s schools to light the fires of a 
righteous indignation in the emerg- 
ing army of youth. But a red light— 
STOP-—is not enough. It is not suffi- 
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cient to just mournfully view the 
havoc which has been wrought. Of 
course, it is tremendously worthwhile 
to halt criminal practices; but to 
Recognition and Resolution must be 
added Restoration or as it is often 
termed, Reclamation. As has been 
stated, some things that have been 
done cannot be undone. But some re- 
sources are renewable. Denuded 
plains can be reforested. Where pro- 
tecting trees have been wantonly 
murdered the shoots of new life can 
spring up. Farming methods which 
squandered the topsoil can be 
changed to those that hold it and 
enrich it. In the animal life, the pas- 
senger pigeon is extinct—one of the 
victims of America’s sleeping sickness. 
But the vanishing buffalo, once the 
lordly denizen of the West, is being 
brought back. The antelope, because 
the alarm was raised in time, will con- 
tinue to inhabit the land. The battle 
is on to save from oblivion the 
whooping crane, a noble creature, the 
yearly count of whose offspring has 
become a national concern. 

Water, that elixir without which 
life cannot be sustained, is needed in 
enormous amounts to meet the rapid 
growth of our population, the expan- 


sion of industrial plants and urban 
developments. Impervious pavements 
now cover hundreds of square miles 
of ground that once drank up the 
ample moisture. The loss of this flow 
can only bée-adequately compensated 
for by scientific common sense and a 
cessation of wanton waste. Conserva- 
tion suggests a hundred ways by 
which there can be at least partially 
restored the “years that the locusts 
have eaten.” 

For this holy purpose every school 
in America must become a recruiting 
station for Conservation, for the drill- 
ing of Minute Men under the banner 
of the Three R’s—Recognition, Reso- 
lution, and Restoration. 

On every blackboard and on the 
cover of every textbook—especially on 
the Primer of Conservation, with its 
Three R’s—might well be written, so 
that every teacher and every pupil 
would have it ever before their eyes 
“HERE IS YOUR COUNTRY. Do 
not let anyone take it or its glory 
away from you. Do not let selfish men 
or greedy interests skim your country 
of its beauty, its riches or its romance. 
The world and the future, and your 
very children, shall judge you accord- 
ing as you deal with this sacred trust.” 





Federation Begins Distribution Of 
1959 National Wildlife Stamps 


The National Wildlife Federation 
has announced that its 1959 series of 
Wildlife Conservation Stamps now is 
going into the mails for distribution 
all over the continent to people inter- 
ested in nature. 

Printed by a six-color lithograph 
process, the 1959 stamps depict 35 
species of birds, mammals, fish, plants 
and one reptile. Scenes on the stamps 
are painted from real-life settings and 
are suitable for use as mounted deco- 
rations and in album collections as 
well as upon correspondence. 


The artwork was prepared under 
the direction of Roger Tory Peterson, 


one of the world’s best known wild- 
life artists and author of the famous 
“Field Guide to the Birds.” Other 
artists contributing to the 1959 stamps 
include Carl Burger, Al Kreml, Don 
Eckleberry, Bob Hines, Maynard 
Reece and Michael Bevans. 

Wildlife Stamps have been issued 
annually since 1938, when the first 
series was painted single-handedly by 
J. N. (Ding) Darling, noted news- 
paper cartoonist, conservation leader 
and first president of the Federation. 
Contributions received in exchange 
for the stamps help finance the edu- 
cational programs and conservation 
projects of the Federation which, 
since incorporation in 1937, has be- 
come the nation’s largest conservation 
organization. 





he Secret of Lord's Valley 


) By Gene Coleman 


ENN’S WOODS seem to beckon 

to the sportsman with the promise 
of crystal exuberance and the thrill 
to opening the doors to some of the 
mysteries of nature. And while the 
forest and fields may unfold some 
secrets to those observant and patient 
enough to learn, there are some 
things the big woods keep jealously 
guarded. 

The answers to some of these 
secrets take many years tc unveil. 
Others remain locked forever in the 
timberland’s embrace. 

Take the case of George Franks 
a young Philadelphia hunter who 
slogged into the woods of Pike 
County, his enthusiasm high with the 
hope of downing a trophy buck. 

That was more than eight years 
ago. George Franks never returned to 
his cabin. He vanished as silently as 
the December daylight on the day of 
his hunt and although he was the 
target of one of the most intensive 
searches in this part of the nation he 
was never again seen . . . dead or 
alive. 

The case of George Franks began 
routinely enough. Just another miss- 
ing hunter. But today it still remains 
one of the major mysteries of Penn- 
sylvania’s woodland tales. No one ex- 
cept the big woods has the answer so 
far as is known. 

Going back in time, December 4, 
1950, dawned cold and bleak, heavy 
with the promise of snow in the 
leaden sky over Lord’s Valley in a re- 
mote area of Pike County. Well 
known to big game hunters for its 
excellent hunting, Lord’s Valley is 
sparsely populated except for hunt- 
er’s cabins, summer retreats and few 
isolated farms. It is situated about 
35 miles due east of Scranton. 


George Franks was 21 years old, an 
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average hunter out to enjoy a few 
days in the woodlands with his father, 
Jerome, a member of the Philadel- 
phia Police Department. Married and 
the father of an infant son, George 
Franks and his family had moved into 
their own home about three weeks 
before his hunting trip. Up into 
Northeastern Pennsylvania for the 
deer hunt with George and his Dad 
were Myrle Bollinger, William Mac- 
Bride and G. Charmar, all of Phila- 
delphia. 

The party was quartered at Scarlet 
Oak Hunting Camp near the big 
game lands. 

Early on the morning of December 
4, 1950, George Franks and _ his 
father tramped out of camp in a cold, 
pelting rainstorm. They hunted for a 
few hours until, wet and weary, they 
returned to their cabin. Later, the 
elder Franks set out again, first ar- 
ranging to meet his son at a point 
where they turned back from their 
earlier quest for the wily whitetail. 

Much later, the father returned to 
camp after his son failed to appear 





at the pre-arranged meeting point. 
George Franks was still missing sev- 
eral hours later. 

But, with only a brief period of 
daylight left, apprehension began 
growing at Scarlet Oak Camp and 
natives of the area who serve as hunt- 
ing guides during the deer and bear 
seasons advised Mr. Franks to drive 
his car along back roads skirting the 
area where he left his son and keep 
sounding the horn. 

It was dark when the telephone 
jangled at the State Police Substa- 
tion in Milford, about 15 miles east 
of Scarlet Oak Camp. Corporal Glenn 
James answered the phone and began 
hurriedly jotting down the usual per- 
tinent information which comes as 
second nature to men of his profes- 
sion during the hunting season. 

“Another lost hunter,” he com- 
mented almost casually to another 
leather-putteed trooper as he went 
about making the arrangements for 
a search party. 

By this time, the pelting rain had 
turned to an enveloping swirl of 


START OF SEARCH for the still missing George Franks brought State Police, Civil Air 


Patrol, Air vane and volunteers together in a massive effort to locate the ciao hunter. 
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SEARCH SECTORS were assigned to Civil Air Patrol pilots by Colonel Neuweiler, of 
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Allentown. These men served as airborne eyes for the army of ground searchers who 
combed Lord’s Valley in Pike County for the hunter who disappeared mysteriously eight 


years ago. 


snow. All of the standard procedures 
were used for locating a lost hunter. 
Shots were fired into the air, car 
horns blew incessantly, police sirens 
wailed and searchers shouted while 
others fired flares high into the air. 
No one was too excited at the time. 

George Franks, it was felt, would 
be found. Wet, cold and miserable, 
perhaps, but he would be found. 
They always are, the men thought as 
they crashed through the deepening 
mantle which filtered down through 
the denuded trees. 

With the searchers was a man long 
recognized as one of the most experi- 
enced woodsmen in that part of the 
country, State Game Protector John 
Lohmann, who recently retired after 
a long and distinguished career in 
the service of the Commonwealth. 

But not a trace of George Franks 
was found that night. By next morn- 
ing, Game Protector Lohmann and 
Corporal James had organized an 
even bigger party of searchers. 





Tension was beginning to mount 
now since eight inches of snow had 
piled up over silent Lord’s Valley 
during the night and any tracks 
which might have been left by 
George Franks were now obliterated. 

Word of the manhunt spread and 
the search party grew in size. Tension 
began to give way to outright fear. 
Several private pilots in the Pike 
County sector threw their efforts into 
the search and became the airborne 
eyes of the ground parties. Another 
day went by, and still another. By 
now more than 100 searchers pushed 
through the snow covered timber- 
lands of Lord’s Valley. 

Fred Kellogg, then Pike County 
sheriff, offered the assistance of his 
office and deputies. Others joined in. 

And so it went for nine solid days. 
Veteran trackers, aerial observers, 
ground searchers, flares, sirens, gun- 
fire. . . all were used fruitlessly. But 
George Franks appeared to have 
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vanished into the evergreen-scented 
air of the forest. 

By December 15, newspaper ac- 
counts of the search began reading— 
“Hope waned today that George 
Peamks ...” 

Question after question came to the 
minds of the searchers. Had George 
Franks been hurt, panicked or could 
he possibly still be wandering in 
circles? 

Where was his rifle? It seemed im- 
possible that he did not leave some 
kind of trail; but where was it? 

Finally, the big, organized search 
was halted temporarily but day after 
day hunters, hikers, trappers and 
those living in and around the back 
woods kept a vain vigil for some trace 
of the missing Philadelphian. 

About two months later—in early 
March of 1951—State Police and the 
Civil Air Patrol began planning a 
massive air and ground search. The 
heavy snow proved too great an ob- 
stacle to the earlier searchers and so 
they waited another three weeks for 
the first sunlit spasms of Spring to 
crack the hard-packed snow. 

Then, on April 6, 1951, a small 
army of men and machines waited 
with military-like precision to launch 
one of the most intensive hunts in 
the history of Pennsylvania. Among 
the anxious faces gathered for the 
task were those of Mr. and Mrs. 
Jerome Franks who made the trip 
from their home at 404 East Upsal 
St., Philadelphia, with fear gnawing 
at their hearts. George Franks’ wife 
waited with the same fear. They all 
knew there was little chance they 
would ever find the young hunter 
alive. But if only the mystery of what 
had happened to him could be solved! 


On the morning of April 7, the 
small army moved out into the deep 
woods. More than 700 ground search- 
ers, 40 airplanes, a helicopter and 
trucks along back roads swung into 
action. It was estimated at the time 
that at least $2,000,000 worth of 
equipment was on hand for the 
search. 


They called it “Operation Pike 
County.” 


A fine tooth comb search of more 
than 25 square miles with the search- 
ers including Game Commission off- 
cers, State Police and volunteers. The 
main force comprised CAP ground 
and air teams and special Ranger 
units. Overhead, the planes hummed 
busily, their pilots and _ observers 
scanning the ground through binocu- 
lars. The CAP planes came from the 
entire eastern section of the state, 
comprising the First, Second, Third 
and Fourth Areas of Air Rescue Serv- 
ice, Pennsylvania Wing Command. In 
charge were Col. Philip F. Neuweiler, 
Allentown, Pennsylvania Wing Com- 
mander, and Lt. Col. John W. Mills, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania Wing execu- 
tive officer. 


Bolstering this huge force was a 
team from the U. S. Air Force Air 
Rescue Service -at Westover AFB in 
Massachusetts. The planes shuttled 
back and forth in patchwork patterns, 
keeping in constant radio communi- 
cations with the ground searchers. 
They took off and landed like busy 
hummingbirds from Scranton-Wilkes- 
Barre Airport, midway between the 
two cities; from Westover Field and 
from a tiny landing strip at Moun- 
tain Park Airport in Paupack. 

For a full weekend the gigantic 
search party pressed in a ground 
wave through Lord’s Valley and 
hummed overhead. The searchers ate 
in field kitchens, slept in the open 
and attended Sunday services under 
tarpaulins in the early morning. 

Mute testimony to the thorough- 
ness of the search for some trace of 
George Franks could be found in 
what some of the teams brought back 
after literally turning over every stone 
and poking into every cave. 

From their pockets they emptied a 
one-fingered, left-handed mitten, a 
rusted, homemade hunting knife, a 
$2 caliber shell casing and a mil- 
dewed magazine. They uncovered 
strips of paper left as trail markers 
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months before by previous search 
parties. Bones of every description 
were gingerly fished from rock ledges, 
crevasses, caves and buggling woods 
springs. 

All of the bones were found to be 
those of animals. None of the other 
items were found to have any con- 
nection with George Franks. 

And so, the big hunt ended with 
the disappearance of the Philadel- 
phian still cloaked in mystery. 

Almost a year went by until Janu- 
ary 14, 1952, when the missing hunt- 
er’s family received word he may have 
been spotted in Lock Haven, a pos- 
sible amnesia victim. The spark of 
hope was fanned into flame again but 
flickered out when a check in Lock 
Haven proved that George Franks 
was not there. A similar report came 
from Hollywood, Fla., but that, too, 
led to nothing positive. 


Ultimately, news of the search for 
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the young hunter died out. Then, 
after about five years, his name 
cropped up again. It was April 20, 
1957, when 13-year-old John Gray of 
Glen Ridge, N. J., discovered parts of 
a human skeleton in Lord’s Valley. 
He found a skull and other bones in 
Shohola Creek and speculation re- 
opened on the fate of Franks. 

Game Protector Lohmann and 
Corporal James, the case still “open” 
in their files, hurried to the area. It 
was two days before it was determined 
that the bones were not those of the 
missing man. 

It was found that the bonees came 
from an old burial ground which al- 
most a century before was hastily 
filled when an epidemic hit a lumber- 
ing camp. It was theorized that the 
bones were washed up in the ravag- 
ing floods which struck Northeastern 
Pennsylvania in August, 1955, and 
they apparently lay in Shohola Creek 
afterward. 


AERIAL VIEW of the search party who sought the elusive answer to the secret of the 


big Pike County woodlands. The search was one of the largest and best organized of any 
conducted in Pennsylvania. 
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And now, more than eight years 
later, the disappearence of George 
Franks remains where it was on the 
day he walked out of Scarlet Oak 
Camp. 

What of his unexplained vanish- 
ing? Why is it that not a single 
strand of evidence has ever been 
found to give some clue to his fate? 
Well... 


Game Protector Lohmann said 
shortly before his retirement last Oc- 
tober: “We're still treating the mat- 
ter as a ‘lost hunter case.’ We found 
nothing to indicate George Franks 
had been shot, hurt or otherwise in- 
jured. We combed that area like it 
has never been searched before,” the 
veteran woodsman and game protec- 
tor said. 


“There is some quicksand in the 
area,” Lohmann pointed out, “and it 
is possible he went down in it. But 
I’m convinced that his natural in- 
stinct of self preservation would have 
turned him toward higher ground 
and taken him away from any quick- 
sand. 

“What I can’t figure out is why 
nothing—not even a trace of him— 
has been found by other hunters and 
trappers. Not his rifle, not even a 
strand from his hunting jacket which 
might have been pulled away by 
rodents to their nests,” Mr. Lohmann 
puzzled. 


“There’re some who feel George 
Franks may be still be alive .. . I 
wonder?” the Game Commission law 
enforcement office said. 

And Corporal Glenn James? Well, 
he has threaded his way through 
many a strange case in a long police 
career. But what about George 
Franks? 

“Officially, the case is still open,” 
he says. “What we can’t figure out is 
why no trace at all has ever been 
found of him. Certainly, after eight 
years—with hunters in Lord’s Valley 
year after year—you'd think some- 
thing would be found. 

“But people around here still have 


GEORGE FRANKS, the still-missing hunter 
who disappeared in Lord’s Valley. The pic- 
ture was made shortly before he vanished 
without leaving a trace. 


the case fresh in their minds,” the 
corporal said recently. “In fact, even 
to this day they still bring in any- 
thing they think might be a clue 
which will give us the answer to what 
happened to George Franks,” he said. 

The husky trooper echoed Game 
Protector Lohmann’s description of 
the wilderness area. “There’s several 
big bogs and swamps in there,” he 
said. “We cut poles and sank some of 
them as deep as 20 feet while we were 
looking for him. It isn’t impossible 
that his body may be at the bottom 
of one of those swamps.” 

And, with a patience born of long 
experience, Corporal James sums it 
up this way: “You never know; some- 
day something will probably turn 
up. 
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Finally, what about George Franks’ 
family? What do they think? His 
father has this to say: 

“It seems more like 800 years than 
eight years that he’s gone. We still 
have hope. You always have that. 

“But we do know that the chances 
of ever seeing George again are not 
one in a million but one in a billion.” 

Mr. Franks says that even to this 
day they still get reports that their 
son has been spotted at one place or 
another. “None of them has ever 
checked out,” the Philadelphia father 
said. 

Mr. Franks said his son’s wife re- 
married about a year ago. The infant 
he left behind is now a bustling eight- 
year-old boy. 





Is it possible that George Franks is 
alive, a victim of a lost memory? 
Possible. But then, how did he get 
out of Lord’s Valley without being 
seen or leaving some trace? After all, 
you don’t travel far wearing hunting 
clothes and carrying a rifle even 
around sparsely settled areas without 
attracting some attention. 

Or, as is most generally believed, 
did he perish in the big Pike County 
woods in a manner known only to 
himself? If this is the case, why hasn’t 
a single strand of evidence ever been 
found which would lead to his re- 
mains? 

Is the answer to the secret still in 
Lord’s Valley and if it is will the 
forest ever unfold the answer? 





PAYMENT OF BOUNTIES— 
After a full discussion of the pred- 
ator situation and with particular 
emphasis on the advisability of con- 
tinuing the payment of bounty on 
Red and Gray Foxes during the open 
hunting seasons, and upon motion 
made, seconded and approved, the 
following resolution was adopted: 


RESOLUTION 


WHEREAS, After giving due consideration 
to the present predator population; 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission, acting 
under the power and authority vested in it 
by the provisions of Article XI, Section 1101 
of the Game Law, by resolution adopted this 
8th day of January, 1959, hereby directs that 
for the fiscal year beginning June 1, 1959, 
the bounty payments authorized for the 
birds and animals enumerated below, if 
killed in a wild state in any County of the 
Commonwealth during the period specified 
and presented in the manner and under the 
conditions stipulated in the Act aforesaid, 
shall be as follows: 


Gray Fox—$4.00 for each gray fox killed 
during all months, except that such bounty 
on gray foxes be discontinued with the open- 





ing date of small game season, whatever it 
may be, and remain so through November 
and December. 


Red Fox—$4.00 for each red fox, killed 
during all months, except that such bounty 
on red foxes be discontinued with the open- 
ing date of small game season, whatever it 
may be, and remain so through November 
and December. 


Great Horned Owl—$5.00 for each great 
horned owl, adult or fledgling, killed during 
all months, except that such bounty on 
great horned owls be discontinued with the 
opening date of small game season, what- 
ever it may be, and remain so through 
November and December. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the 
foregoing Resolution shall be duly published 
in accordance with Section 1102 of Article 
XI of the Act aforesaid in the February 
and March issues of the PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
News, also to be brought to the attention 
of the public by news release and other 
sources of public. information; and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the 
Executive Director is hereby authorized and 
directed to certify the foregoing as an act 
of the Pennsylvania Game Commission. 





M. J. Golden 
Executive Director 
Pennsylvania Game Commission 
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1. What puddle duck nests in hollow 
trees? 

The gadwall appears in great 
numbers on the Susquehanna 
River. True or False? 


ro 


3. What duck is called the spoonbill? 

4. What duck is considered the 
wariest of all? 

5. What puddle duck is called the 
sprig? 

6. Which is our smallest duck? 

7. The puddle ducks generally feed 
by diving. True or False? 

8. What puddle duck wears a white 


collar? 


EEP an eye on the rivers and 
ponds these days. The blustery 
weather might bear little resemblance 
to Spring, but the wild ducks are al- 
ready heading northward. From now 
until May they'll be drifting through. 
It’s not hard to get excited about 
wild waterfowl. That comes naturally 
to anyone who enjoys the outdoors. 
What its difficult is to know one duck 
from other, especially at a distance. 
Ducks have a way of looking alike to 
the novice. 
One of the best ways to simplify 
identification is to first determine to 


The Puddle Ducks are Back 


what group the specimen in question 
belongs—pond or “puddle” ducks, 
diving ducks, or mergansers. Once a 
duck is assigned to a certain group 
it is much more simple to identify 
it. Of course, as one becomes better 
acquainted with the various species 
he will dispense with this preliminary 
step. 

The differences between the puddle 
ducks and the diving ducks are 
usually discernable in the field. Divers 
have smaller wings, beat them more 
rapidly, and generally fly closer to 
the water. When taking off puddle 
ducks spring vertically into the air— 
divers, with one or two exceptions, 
patter along the surface for some dis- 
tance before becoming air-borne. 
Puddle ducks usually feed by “tip- 
ping,” standing on their heads in the 
water with their rear ends protruding 
above the surface. On the few occa- 
sions when they do dive they do so 
clumsily and with considerable splash- 
ing. Divers, on the other hand, feed 
almost entirely by diving, which they 
accomplish with little effort or splash. 
On the water the puddle ducks float 
buoyantly with their tails quite clear 
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of the water. Divers generally float 
with their tails awash or touching the 
water. 

The mergansers can be distin- 
guished by their slender bills, in con- 
trast to the broad bills of other ducks. 
In all other respects they could be 
grouped with the diving ducks insofar 
as field identification is concerned. 


1. Black Duck. This large duck is 
sooty brown with a paler head and 
neck. The body feathers are edged 
in buffy, those of the head and neck 
streaked with black. Feet vary from 
dusky to red. The bill is yellow, olive 
in young birds and hens. The spec- 
ulum, an iridescent patch on the 
rear half of the wing, is purplish 
blue. In flight the black duck can be 
identified by its uniformly dark body 
and white under-wing surfaces. Ex- 
cept as noted the sexes are not 
noticably different. 

This bird is generally conceded to 
be the wariest of all wild ducks. It 
is one of the few species to nest in 
Pennsylvania. 


DNVING DUCK 
TAKING OF F 


The following illustrations and de- 
scriptions cover those puddle ducks 
appearing in Pennsylvania. On the 
water, at least, the females are for the 
most part mottled, non-descript, look- 
alikes that can be quite troublesome. 
Fortunately, they are usually accom- 
panied by drakes of their own species, 
which makes identification easier. 
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2. Mallard. The handsome “green- 
head” is essentially a large gray duck 
with an iridescent green head, a 
white collar, and a chestnut brown 
chest. The legs are orange, the bill 
yellow, the wings grayish brown with 
a blue speculum. The latter is 
bordered by two white bands. The 
central black tail coverts terminate 
in a tight curl. 

The hen is a mottled brown bird 
with a whitish tail. Her speculum is 
identical to that of the male. The 
feet are orange, the bill spotted with 
dusky. 

The mallard nests in numbers in 
Pennsylvania and huge flocks winter 
here as well. The domestic mallard 
is almost identical to the wild bird, 
except that it is larger. 


3. Baldpate. The baldpate drake is 
a plump, pinkish-brown duck with 
black tail coverts, a white patch on 
each flank, a white crown, and a 
short bill. A small white dash usually 
shows at the bend of the folded wing. 
The female’s body is somewhat 
browner and lacks the white crown 
and dark green eye patch of her 
mate. 

In flight both sexes can easily be 
recognized by the large white patch 
on the forward part of the wing. It 
is the only puddle duck so marked. 

Afloat baldpates rest lightly on the 
water, pivoting prettily as they feed. 
Their presence is often advertised by 
the drakes’ loudly whistled whew. 

In Pennsylvania the baldpate is 
commonly called ‘“widgeon.” The 
closely related European widgeon, a 
rather rare visitor to this continent, 
is a gray bird with a reddish brown 
head and cream crown patch. 
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4, Pintail. Unfortunately, not all wild 
ducks are as easily identified as the 
handsome “sprig.” The drake’s slim 
body is largely gray and white. His 
dark coffee brown head and slaty bill 
surmount the longest neck possessed 
by any of our ducks. The tail coverts 
are black and, as the name implies, 
the central tail feathers are long and 
pointed. No other Pennsylvania duck 
has the slender appearance of the 
pintail and only the old squaw, a 
squatty diving duck, has a similar 
tail. 

The hen is attired in the mottled 
brown plumage common to so many 
female ducks, but her long neck and 
long (for a hen) tail should clinch 
identification. 

In flight pintails are sleek and racy. 
At rest they are elegance personified. 
They sit on the water proudly, slim 
tails elevated and necks carried in 
graceful swan-like curves. 


5. Gadwall. The gadwall drake is a 
brownish-gray bird with a paler head 
and neck. The black tail coverts are 
the only markings discernable on a 
distant swimming bird, although at 
closer range the pale orange edges of 
the long scapulars (the feathers along 
each side of the back) and the mot- 
tled chest feathers are unmistakable 
field marks. The female is a mottled 
brown bird. 

At a distance gadwalls might be 
mistaken for baldpates, although they 
rest lower in the water and do not 
have the baldpate drake’s white flank 
patch. 

On the wing they are unmistak- 
able. No other puddle duck has a 
white speculum. The gadwall is 
rather uncommon in Pennsylvania. 
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6. Blue-winged teal. This tiny duck is 
among the last to arrive in the 
spring. The drake’s head is dark gray 
with a conspicuous white crescent in 
front of the eye. The back is gray, 
the feathers edged in buffy. The 
longer scapulars are black streaked 
with buff. The breast and sides are 
pale cinnamon thickly flecked with 
black spots. A prominent white flank 
patch appears ahead of the black 
under tail coverts. 

The female is a mottled brown 
bird that can scarcely be distin- 
guished from other teals when on the 
water, but in flight both sexes display 
a large pale blue patch on the fore- 
wing like that of the shovellers. 

Teals fly in close formation, wheel- 
ing and turning this way and that at 
truly remarkable speeds. 


7. Green-winged Teal. Measuring 
about fourteen inches long the green- 
wing is our smallest duck and cer- 
tainly one of the most beautiful. The 
drake is predominantly gray. His 
crested head is chestnut with an iri- 


descent dark green eye patch and a 


black area on the nape. The sides 
are gray, marked with a _ vertical 
white stripe in front of the wing. 
The chest is pinkish-buff peppered 
with round black spots. 

The hen’s plumage is the usual 
mottled brown type. Both sexes have 
an iridescent dark green speculum. 

Bird watchers should check every 
green-winged teal to be sure they are 
not observing one of the rare Euro- 
pean teal that occasionally visit our 
waters. The latter lacks the white bar 
on the sides of the chest but has in- 
stead a horizontal white stripe above 
the wing. 


8. Shoveller. The extremely large 
black bill is an excellent field mark 
common to both sexes. On the water 
the drake is easily identified by his 
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and flank, chestnut 
breast and sides, and dark green head 


white _ breast 








So and neck. No other puddle duck 
vi shows so much white with the pos- 
sible exception of the totally different 
a pintail. In flight the pattern of the 
we underparts is distinctive. 
mn The mottled female can be readily 
th distinguished by her oversized bill. 
ry In flight both sexes display a fore- 
/ wing patch of pale blue, similar to 
that of the blue-winged teal. The 
in large bill gives these birds the appear- 
n ance of having their wings placed 
- farther astern than other ducks. 
ay 9. Wood Duck. Naturalists and out- 
-. doorsmen agree that the wood duck 
drake is America’s most gorgeous 
ol. duck. His gracefully crested head is a 
at riot of iridescent green, blues, pur- 
ples and bronzes, strongly marked 
with white. The back and tail are 
iridescent greenish black, the flanks 
purplish-chestnut. The sides are buff, 
ng finely vermiculated with black and 
n- bordered with black and white. The 
er- purplish-chestnut chest is streaked 
he with rows of white dots and bordered 
his to the rear with a white and black 
‘ri- bar. 
| a The female is generally grayish- 
les brown. Her chest is iridescent and 
cal dotted with pale spots, her back 
ng. glossed with purple and green. A 
ed teardrop-shaped white eye ring and 


crested head are distinctive field 
ual marks. 


uve In flight both hens and drakes can 
im. be identified by their long tails and 
ery the downward angle of their rather 
are short bills. 

TO- 


pur ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS 


FT . teem 
ae 2. False. The gadwall is one of Penn- 
sylvania’s rarest ducks. 








3. The shoveller. 
4. The black duck. 
5. The pintail. 
rge 6. The green-winged teal. 
ark 7. False. Puddle ducks usually feed 
iter by tipping or dabbling. 
his 8. The mallard. 
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ge on Kinzua Creek 


| By Don Neal 


T was in June of 1925 that I asked 
Jim Brown how the hunting was 
on the headwaters of Kinuza Creek. 
He and I had been fishing the stream 
ty at Red Bridge, about ten miles above 
i the town of Kinzua, and from what I 
: 
3 


ie 3 


could make out at that point the 

stream turned away from civilization 
right about there and headed off into 
what seemed to be an unending wil- 
‘ derness. Always one to be _ inter. 
ested in the far-off, back-in-the-woods 
places, and an inveterate hunter of 
, the back country, this interested me, 
\ so I asked Jim if he had hunted the 
country that lay upstream. He had, 





and his account of it was enough to 





keep my blood at a boi) all through 
the summer months and bring it 
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close to the vaporizing point with the 
approach of small game season. 

At the time I was living in Clear- 
field, some sixty-odd miles from the 
Kinzua as the crow flies, but a darn 
sight further by the rough, rutted 
roads we were blessed with in those 
days. Making a trip to my “dream- 
land” was a far cry then from breez- 
ing there as we could today, but 
undaunted by the hardships I faced, 
I loaded my gear into the Model T 
and headed for Jim’s place. I got 
there the night before grouse season 
opened and we spent the time, away 
into the wee hours of the morning, 
planning our hunt and speculating 
on what we assumed would be its 
fabulous outcome. 

‘Before dawn the next morning we 
drove over to Mt. Jewett, and fol- 
lowing the road from there, de- 
scended into the valley of the Kinzua 
at a little town called Kusheequa. 
We drove upstream from there to 
where the road came close to being 
impassable. Then we parked the car 
and, just as the light of dawn was 
getting its full strength, loaded our 
guns, pulled on extra woolen shirts 
we had brought along, and with Jim 
leading the way started to hike on 
up the valley to where he thought 
we should start to hunt. 


ere 2! 





It was a grim morning. One of 
those cold, miserable days when the 
whole world seems gray and a fellow 
has a hard time working up enough 
enthusiasm to keep him going at all, 
let ‘alone hunt for game. But I man- 
aged to keep plodding along at Jim’s 
heels, my eyes glued to the rutted 
road as I stumbled along it, for the 
next half-mile or so. Then I almost 
walked right in to him when he 
stopped. I was about to jump all over 
him for stopping so suddenly when I 
saw that he was looking skyward and 
had the oddest look on his face that 
I had ever seen on his old weather- 
beaten countenance. I looked up too. 

I still remember how I felt, but I 
don’t remember what I said. If past 
and present performance had any- 
thing to do with it I must have ut- 
tered a cuss word, or maybe a whole 
string of them. For I was astounded— 
amazed—flabbergasted. My mouth had 
dropped open and I must have stood 
for quite a while just looking. Fi- 
nally, I turned to Jim. Somehow he 
guessed the question my unmoving 
lips were trying to ask. 

“It’s the bridge,”. Jim said. 

“The bridge?” I asked, as I again 
looked up, almost overhead, to where 
a great steel framework stretched up 


BRIDGE LEVEL appears to be at the top of the world. Actually, it is located at one 


of the highest spots in Pennsylvania. 
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and away as if it must reach all the 
way to the Pearly Gates. 

“Sure,” Jim answered, “the Kinzua 
bridge. Ain’t ye ever heard of it?” 

I'd heard of it. My father had 
worked on the structure in 1900 
when the original steel towers were 
replaced by the more modern net- 
work of steel fabrication that now 
rose above me, and he had told me 
many stories about it. But he had 
also told me stories about Jack the 
Giant Killer and Paul Bunyan. Some- 
how, my boyish mind had relegated 
all of his stories to one and the same 
category and I had never anymore 
expected to see the fabulous Kinzua 
bridge than I had expected to some 
day shake hands with legendary Bun- 
yan. But here it was in front, or 
rather above me, and all I had to do 
was look. 

And look I did. And while I 
looked many of the things my father 
had told me about the great structure 
came rushing back to my mind and I 
had little trouble convincing myself 


INTRICATE STEEL FRAMEWORK sup- 
porting the Kinzua bridge is clearly seen 
here. The second highest railroad bridge 
in the world crosses 301 feet above the 
valley floor. 











that dad had stuck pretty close to the 
truth when he told me how high the 
bridge was. That was one thing I had 
always questioned a little bit. The 
fact that it was at that time, and still 
is, ranked the second highest railroad 
bridge in the*world was a point I had 
somehow missed. But as I stood there 
gaping into the sky the point came 
back to me along with a dozen other 
facts and I relished each of them in 
turn. 


But Jim and I, at the time, were in 
the valley and many of the things my 
father had told me concerned the 
bridge-floor which was, I have since 
ascertained, some 301 feet above me. 
I ask Jim how I could get there 
and he told me that at the base of 
the bridge there was a path that led 
up to track level and if I was darn 
fool enough I could climb my way up 
to the top. That was just what I 
intended to do. I wouldn’t have 
missed seeing the top of that bridge 
for anything in the world. 

But when we had reached the base 
of the bridge, after a short walk from 
the spot where I had first seen it, and 
I was ready to start the climb, I 
found that Jim didn’t share my en- 
thusiasm. When I tried to coax him 
to go with me he shook his head em- 
phatically. No, Sir! he told me. He 
had come to hunt bird, and hunt 
bird was what he intended to do—in 
the valley. Knowing Jim as I did, I 
knew that that was that, so I ar- 
ranged to meet him at the foot of the 
bridge at lunch time and started my 
climb up the mountainside. 

I suppose I had been sitting at 
trackside for about an hour and 
straining my eyes across the bridge 
as I watched for a train to come, 
when I saw a man start on to the 
bridge from the far side. Where he 
had come from I didn’t know for I 
hadn’t seen him at all until he 
stepped out on the catwalk. But | 
remember watching him as he ap- 
proached, and marveling at his nerve 
as he swung blithely along across the 
high span toward me. If only I could 
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do that, I kept thinking. But when 
he had come out on my side of the 
bridge I understood why he had been 
so unconcerned about crossing the 
bridge. He was a trackwalker. 


We waved to each other while he 
was still on the bridge. And when 
he came off he came over to me. 


“How are ya?” he asked. 
“Fine,” I told him. 


Then we fell to talking about the 
bridge and I found he was quite well 
acquainted with its history. He said 
that the original bridge had been 
built by Oliver W. Barnes, chief en- 
gineer of the New York, Lake Erie 
and Western Railroad in 1882. That 
it had been considered as an engi- 
neering impossibility to cross this val- 
ley with a bridge at that time, but 
that Barnes had went ahead and put 
one across that was supported on 
twenty individual steel towers. It was 
a practical structure and served the 
line until 1900. 


However, from the beginning the 
high winds that caught the bridge 
were a constant threat to it and with 
the rolling stock getting heavier it 
was decided in 1900 to replace it with 
a fabricated steel span that would be 
more worthy. This was done, and as 
I have said, my father worked on the 
bridge at this time. But if high winds 
were a problem with the original 
bridge, when they had to impose a 
speed limit of five miles per hour on 
the trains crossing it, it was more of 
a problem with the modernized one. 
The first year it was blown three 
inches out of line. Cargo was blown 
out of open cars and the roofs were 
blown off of box cars. This, though, 
was due mostly to an increase in the 
speed limit. 

As my friend talked, telling me of 
the fabulous bridge, it was easy to 
understand why in the Gay Nineties 
it was a famed focal point for hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of railroad ex- 
cursion trains. Why thousand upon 
thousands of tourists flocked to its 
out-of-the-way location just to gaze 
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INSPECTION COMMITTEE visits the 
famous structure to plan ways of saving 
it. Now that the railroad line is being 
abandoned, the bridge faces destruction. 





upon it and revel at its height. Even 
today they run excursion trains to it, 
there were two during the past sum- 
mer, and hundreds of tourists still 
walk the mile or mile and a half to 
get to its site. And regardless of the 
fact that it was some thirty-three 
years ago that I talked with my track- 
walker friend the bridge is just as 
fabulous today as it was then. 


But what is more important is that 
the hunting on the headwaters of 
Kinzua Creek is better now than it 
was then. I mean that. There is a 
wider variety of game now and I 
don’t know that it isn’t just about as 
plentiful as it was the day Jim Brown 
and I hunted for grouse and I found 
the bridge. We did get a bag of 
grouse that day, though, along with 
the delightful experience of seeing 
the Kinzua bridge. Maybe you could 
do the same for yourself sometime if 
you load your gear in the back of the 
station wagon and take off for the 
headwaters of the Kinzua Creek. Be- 
lieve me, Bud, you'll see country— 
huntin’ country. 
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Sportsmen's “Mister President” 


By Brooke Focht 
Outdoor Writer, Reading Eagle 


SCAR A. Becker—Berks County’s 

“Mr. Organized Sportsman’—re- 
tired from his job as a sales engineer 
for the Parish Pressed Steel Division 
of the Dana Corporation in Reading 
on December 31. But in so doing, he 
probably found little time for relaxa- 
tion, “rocking-chair style.” The well- 
known sportsman is presently serving 
as president of the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs and 
also president of the Pennsylvania 
Division, Izaak Walton League of 
America—the two largest groups of 
organized sportsmen in the Keystone 
State. 

Becker’s life, in fact, parallels the 
story of the organized sportsmen’s 
movement in Pennsylvania. He joined 
the Berks County Chapter, Izaak 
Walton League, shortly after it was 
formed in 1933 and became its second 
president. He also headed the “Ikes” 
again in 1935. 

The Reading native was among 
the founders and served as the first 
president of the Federated Sports- 
men’s Clubs of Berks County in 1936. 
From a small beginning this “grass 
roots” group of Pennsylvania Dutch- 
men has grown into the largest county 
in the nation numbering 45 clubs 
with more than 16,000 sportsmen en- 
rolled. 

Oscar Becker has represented Berks 
County in the Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Sportsmen’s Clubs since 1936. 
And he has never missed a state 
federation convention in all those 
years! 

His first office above the county 
level was as chairman of the South- 
east Division of the state sportsmen’s 
federation. He held this office for 
three years, was out for three years, 


and then returned for three addi- 
tional years as division chairman. 
Becker later served as a state federa- 
tion vice president. During the years 
he has served on just about every 
state federation committee. 

Becker was elevated to the state 
federation presidency in 1946 and 
served two years. Ten years later, 
after the death of the late Judge 
Grover C. Ladner, Becker was elected 
honorary president of the Pennsy]l- 
vania Federation of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs. He is only the second man in 
the history of the organization to be 
named to that position. 

Judge Ladner had been the spark- 
plug of the Schuylkill Valley Restora- 
tion Association, a group of conserva- 
tionists who are credited with push- 
ing the cleanup of the polluted river. 
Becker was also active in this group. 

Becker also serves regularly on the 
state federation resolutions committee 
and generally conducts a portion of 
the state federation business sessions. 
He has served as a delegate from 
Berks to the state Izaak Walton 
League conventions on several oc- 
casions. 

An ardent deer and _ pheasant 
hunter, Becker also has fished all over 
Pennsylvania and sections of Canada. 
His favorite spot is Kakabonga Lake 
in Quebec. Here he and some of his 
cronies have fished for great northern 
pike and lake trout for the past 15 
summers. 

Becker’s favorite hunting com- 
panion for almost 15 years was 
“Mickey,” an English setter. The in- 
firmities of old age finally made it 
necessary to have this prized mem- 
ber of the Becker household put to 
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sleep. Becker has not yet gotten a 
replacement for the setter. 

The Reading steel salesman has 
covered countless thousands of miles 
via trains and airplanes on his job. 
But he still loves to travel and hopes 
to continue to do so after his retire- 
ment. 

Becker was born in Reading on 
December 19, 1893, and was grad- 
uated from Reading High School in 
1911. He was first employed as a 
draftsman for Parish Pressed Steel in 
1944, later served as man in charge 





of the engineering department for 10 
years. Since 1929 he has served as a 
sales engineer in the sales division of 
the firm. He completed 44 years’ serv- 
ice with the firm last June 1. 

Oscar and his wife, the former Bes- 
sie A. Heinly, have been married 43 
years. They reside at 419 Sunset Rd., 
West Reading. They have three chil- 
dren: Frances, at home; Richard of 
Wilmington, Del., and Frederick of 
Oakmont, Pa., and seven grandchil- 
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Deer heen Champion 


SOMERSET COUNTY-—During the 
past antlerless deer season the follow- 
ing story was related to me by an 
unknown hunter. He was watching a 
large field with binoculars when 
several deer came into view at the far 
end of the field. Suddenly a young 
boy emerged from the field edge, shot 
at and hit one of the deer. The deer 
kept on going across the field with 
the youth in hot pursuit. At the edge 
of the field the wounded deer became 
entangled in a wire fence. When the 
young nimrod finally reached the deer 
he had expended his supply of am- 
munition. He stood momentarily and 
pondered the situation. He then took 
the “drag” rope from the back of his 
hunting coat and proceeded to truss 


up his quarry and tie it fast to a 
fence post and fill out his big game 
tag and tie it on the deers ear. By 
this time the other hunter came over 


to investigate and the youngster 
asked him if he could borrow his rifle 
to finish the job he had so labori- 
ously commenced.—District Game 
Protector Eugene Utech, Confluence. 
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Rabbit Rebound 


ARMSTRONG COUNTY-At a 
check station held on Rt. #839, Arm- 
strong County on December 27, 1958, 
one interesting fact about the rabbit 
population turned up. Approxi- 
mately twenty-five vehicles containing 
seventy-five hunters were checked. 
These hunters averaged better than 
two rabbits per man. Only one auto 
with two men went through the sta- 
tion without any game. This kill 
should indicate that we had plenty of 
rabbits even during what seemed to 
be a dull regular rabbit season.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Charles Hertz, 
Rural Valley. 


Still Too Many 


FAYETTE COUNTY—On Decem- 
ber 15, while patrolling SGL #51, 
vicinity of Chalk Hill, Dunbar, I met 
Deputy Game Protector Wendell E. 
Pike of Smock, R. D. who had just 
killed a doe. The size of the deer in- 
dicated it was born in September; the 
spots had barely disappeared. Ex- 
amination of this deer showed it was 
in poor condition. Still having my 
doubts as to whether or not this deer 
would survive the winter, permission 
was gained from the deputy to check 
the marrow in the deer’s front leg. 
Sure enough the marrow was between 
pink and red, the next stage to starva- 
tion. For the next two days particular 
notice was taken of the deer browse. 
To my amazement, deer were feeding 
heavily on laurel and rhododendron 
indicating an over-population of deer 
in this specific area in relation to 
food supply.—District Game Protec- 
tor A. J. Ziros, Connellsville. 
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Little Stinker 


SOUTHEAST DIVISION—During 
the past deer season, Douglas Filbert 
of Bernville had a new experience. 
While sitting on watch for a deer, 
he saw two skunks. One of them 
came right towards him. Doug tried 
to get out of its way, but the skunk 
kept right after him. Although he 
did not want to shoot for fear of 
scaring away the deer in the area, 
Doug was finally forced to fire a shot 
in self defense—Land Manager 
Samuel McFarland, Centerport. 


Heavyweight Championship 

POTTER COUNTY—On Decem- 
ber 9th while on patrol with Game 
Protector Stidd in Homer Township, 
we came upon a Golden Eagle hold- 
ing a hen turkey down in the ditch 
at the side of the road. The eagle 
was frightened off when we ap- 
proached and the turkey got up and 
ran over the bank at the side of the 
road. After a little investigation, we 
discovered that the eagle had 
attacked the turkey on the bank 
approximately 50 feet from the road. 
Both turkey and eagle had lost a lot 
of feathers and there was one spot 
of blood in the ditch, but she seemed 
to be strong enough when she ran 
down the bank.—Student Officer 
Richard Feaster. 


There’s A Big, Expensive Difference 


ELK COUNTY—During the past 
deer season I had three elk illegally 
killed in the Dents Run and Winslow 
Hill sections of Elk County. Two of 
the elk were recovered and the third 
one, a large bull, was left lying in 
the woods. By the time this elk was 
reported to me, it was spoiled. When 
I went into the woods to investigate 
the killing of the large bull and after 
seeing the condition of it, I am con- 
vinced that it was killed during the 
bear season. I recovered the head 
from it and I had it hanging at my 
headquarters for some time. A lot of 
the people who came to view its large 
antlers asked me how in the world 
could a person mistake one of these 
for a deer. Coming from the mouths 
of the two men who paid fines for 
killing them, the answer is very 
simple and negligent. One of the men 
who had killed a bull during the 
buck season said he saw horns so he 
shot. The other man who killed a 
cow elk during the antlerless season 
said he didn’t see any horns, so he 
shot. I for one am glad that this is 
the modern age and that we don’t 
have to use horses to get around any- 
more. I am certain that with the at- 
titude of some of our modern day 
hunters that there would be a lot of 
fresh horse meat laying around in the 
woods.—District Game Protector Fred 
H. Servey, St. Marys. 
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All In Play 


WESTMORELAND COUNTY— 
Game Law investigations sometimes 
take an unusual twist. Such was the 
case in the following alleged viola- 
tion: One evening I received a call 
from a person who informed me that 
the night before, which was Sunday, 
he and his wife witnessed a man 
throw a spotlight on a hen pheasant, 
while a boy, believed to be his son, 
got out of the auto and shot at it 
twice. 


“Was the bird killed?” “No, but it 
jumped when the boy shot at it the 
second time,” and, the informant 
added, “Even after I stopped and 
reprimanded him for the unlawful 
act, the boy shot again, and the man 
just sat there in his auto and laughed 
at me.” 


He agreed that he and his wife 
would appear as witnesses should I 
decide to prosecute the “culprits” and 
furnished me with the license num- 
ber of the auto the pair were in. 

The following day the auto regis- 
tration was checked with State Police 
and a deputy and I proceeded to the 
residence of the alleged violators. 


Upon knocking at the door, it was 
opened by a lady who admitted to 
being the wife of the man we were 
asking for—but he was working. I 
identified myself as a Game Protector 
and she stated, “I know why you are 
here. I’ve been expecting you.” 

She then proceeded to the other 
side of the room, picked up a gun 
and added, “Here’s the weapon the 








shooting was done with. My son got 
it for Xmas.” I took the gun and 
examined it—a CORK gun! The 
little eight year old fellow who done 
the shooting was standing by and 
added, “I didn’t even have corks in 
it.”"—District Game Protector J. M. 
Maholtz, Mt. Pleasant. 


Prancer And Dancer 


WAYNE COUNTY—Wayne Olver 
of Damascus, Pa., was on the receiv- 
ing end of a deer highway accident 
this December, after the close of the 
antlerless season. He was headed 
north on a highway when he noticed 
a deer approaching head-on but to 
the left side of the road. Mr. Olver 
slowed down, expecting the deer to 
break to the left and vanish in the 
woods. However, the doe fawn 
headed directly for the auto and at 
the point of contact, gave a leap and 
landed feet first on the hood of the 
auto. After demonstrating a Fred 
Astaire dancing routine, the doe gave 
another bound and disappeared over 
the windshield. Only a handful of 
hair in the hood ornament and a few 
minor scratches remained as perma- 
nent damage.—District Game Protec- 
tor Fred Weigelt, Honesdale. 


The One That Got Away 


NORTHEAST DIVISION-—I have 
heard many fish stories about the one 
that got away, but not so many hunt- 
ing stories. This past season a man 
while hunting ringnecks shot one and 
put it in his coat. About noon, four 
hours later the party sat down to eat 
and the gentleman wished to admire 
his ringneck and show it. This time 
the ringneck promptly flew off. Nine 
shots were fired at this bird, and yes, 
you guessed it. The One That Got 
Away.—Conservation Information As- 
sistant John Behel, Wilkes-Barre. 
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Blue Blazes 


YORK COUNTY-—The first day of 
the 1958 antlered deer season, a 
hunter was hunting in the vicinity 
of the Hanover Water Company Im- 
pounding Dam. Shortly after the 
opening hour, he spotted a fine buck. 
Next following was the usual excite- 
ment and the increased blood pres- 
sure of the hunter. Then the usual 
barrage of rifle fire. When the smoke 
cleared, there was no dead deer, but 
considerable other smoke. He had 
shot off a high voltage power line, 
which in turn started a forest fire 
making lots of smoke. The local 
fire company was summoned to ex- 
tinguish the blaze, “and keep an eye 
on that hunter.” Many residents of 
the community were without elec- 
trical power for several hours all 
over an innocent deer.—District Game 
Protector G. D. Kirkpatrick, York. 


Lucky Buck 


LACKAWANNA COUNTY-—Dur- 
ing October Deputy Game Protector 
Karabin observed an incident which 
indicates why such large numbers of 
deer are killed by cars and trains. 
Deputy Karabin was working in the 
Taylor Railroad Yards and a long 
freight train was moving through the 
yard at a speed of about 20 miles per 
hour. As he stood there waiting for 
the train to pass a buck and 3 does 





bounded up to the moving train and 
stopped. The deer moved around 
nervously in an apparent desire to 
get on the other side of the train. 
Finally the buck appeared to make 
up his mind and dashed under one 
of the moving box cars. The does, 
possibly having better sense, remained 
standing till after the train had passed 
and then crossed the tracks. Deputy 
Karabin walked up to where the buck 
had crossed expecting to pick up the 
mangled remains of the deer. How- 
ever, luck must have been with the 
buck because no deer was visible. 
Evidently it had made the hazardous 
crossing safely. — Game Protector 
Stephen A. Kish, Avoca. 


Ceiling Zero 

FULTON COUNTY-—On the first 
day of doe season, in Fulton County, 
Game Protector Jarrett and I checked 
a carful of hunters parked near an 
open field. The morning air was cold, 
and five heavily clad hunters huddled 
inside the auto. The windows of the 
car were so heavily frosted that we 
could not see in, nor they out. When 
the door was opened and we identi- 
fied ourselves, the first words to greet 
us were: “Where’s all the deer? We 
haven’t seen a single deer all morn- 
ing!” Conditions as they were, I 
doubt if they could have seen an 
elephant, unless it—as we—had opened 
their car door.—Student Officer Mer- 
vin Warfield. 





















Black-Powder Rifleman 


By Bob Bell 


N THESE days of ever-increasing 

velocities in the shooting game, 
brought about by new powders, dif- 
ferent loading methods, higher pres- 
sures, etc., it comes almost as a shock 
_ to realize there are many shooters in 
this country who devote their time 
and efforts toward making muzzle- 
loading rifles shoot more accurately 
than most of us would believe pos- 
sible. One of the most successful of 
these is Donald Coble, who lives a 
few miles outside of State College, 
Pa. 

By vocation Coble is a tree surgeon 
and has been employed in this ca- 
pacity for twenty-eight years by the 
Pennsylvania State University; by av- 
ocation he is a shooter who special- 
izes in  round-ball muzzle-loading 
rifles. His efficiency in this field is 
shown by several dozen beautiful tro- 
phies, innumerable first-place scores, 
and record targets in at least seven 
matches. Included in this is the title 
of National Muzzle Loading Rifle 
Champion, which he has won on six 
occasions. 


Coble’s interest in muzzle-loaders 
developed early and he acquired his 
first one, a Remington Zouave .58 cal- 
iber Civil War rifled musket, at four- 
teen. He tried hunting with this gun, 
using shot loads, but this was unsuc- 
cessful due to the rifling. However, 
he still has it—along with some fifty 
other muzzle-loaders collected through 
the years. 

But it is a long ways from a 
youngster’s naive interest in shooting 
to National Champion, and Coble is 
the first to give credit to those who 
helped and encouraged him when he 
was beginning. In 1938 he met Lew 
Cowher of Tyrone, who writes the 
“How” column in Muzzleblasts, the 
official organ of the National Muzzle 
Loading Rifle Association, and “Bull” 
Ramsey of Portsmouth, Ohio. These 
men put him in contact with Ben 
Hawkins, a top gunsmith of Cincin- 
nati, who relined a percussion rifle 
to .372 caliber for Coble, then helped 
him to get proper moulds, bullet- 
seater, patching, powder, and sights 
so his rifle would be suitable for com- 
petitive shooting. Coble joined the 
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NMLRA at this time and has been 
a ‘member ever since. 


In the summer of 1938, Coble and 
some friends went to Marietta, Ohio, 
where he met “Red” Farris, Walter 
Cline, and other authorities in this 
type of shooting. Among them was 
D. C. Addicks, another first-class gun- 
smith of Rome, Ga. Coble had Ad- 
dicks reline another barrel, this one 
to .45 caliber, and it proved so accu- 
rate that he used it for some years as 
his favorite prone-rest rifle, although 
it weighed only 12 pounds. At the 
National Shoot in Dillsboro in 1938, 
Coble fired a 92 x 100 with this rifle 
to win the Bolles-Brendamour Cup. 
This match consists of ten shots, 
prone-rest, at 100 yards using open 
sights. 

Also in that year, the Squirrel Rifle 
Match was fired for the first time. 
This match limits the rifle to ten 
pounds, .40 caliber or less, open 
sights. Coble’s winning score, fired at 
fifty yards from rest, was a 47-2X, 
which stood until 1948 when Coble 
himself surpassed it with a 48-2X. 
This still stands as the record after 
twenty years of shooting. 

In the past twenty years Coble has 
attended most of the large muzzle- 
loading rifle shoots. The National 
Matches are held in Friendship, Indi- 
ana, but there are others in Lima 
and Canal Fulton, Ohio; Cos Cob, 
Connecticut; Ticonderoga, New York; 
Shartlesville, Lewistown, Somerset and 
Tyrone, Pennsylvania. 

Coble often uses an old muzzle- 
loading rifle as the foundation for a 
suitable match rifle. When the bore 
is damaged or rusted beyond repair, 
it is common practice either to re- 
bore and re-rifle it to a larger caliber 
or to reline the barrel. In some re- 
spects the latter method is better for 
it allows the use of a modern steel 
liner in place of the old soft steel of 
the original barrel. Relining is done 
by drilling a smooth hole through 
the bore, removing all previous ri- 
fling, and inserting a rifled blank of 


the chosen caliber which is machined 
to be a slip-fit in the hole. This liner , 
is tinned and sweated into place. In 
theory this is a simple job; however, 
such a procedure calls for consider- 
able gunsmithing ability, and if not 
done properly the rifle will not yield 
suitable accuracy. 

Coble owns six rifles that Addicks 
has either barreled, relined, or re- 
bored and re-rifled and all are very 
accurate. In addition, Alvin Wagner 
of Jackson, Mo., has relined two .40 
caliber barrels for offhand rifles and 
two .50 caliber barrels for bench 
shooting. Coble also has two .48 cali- 
ber barrels by Weichold, one of 
which is relined, and he thinks the 
work of these three men is absolutely 
top-grade. The scores fired with their 
barrels give some indication of this. 
For example, one of the Wagner bar- 
rels at present holds the record in 
the Mike Fink twenty-five yard off- 
hand match—a 49-2X score—and in 
1957 Cobles son, Jim, then ten years 
old, used this rifle to fire a 47-2X and 


MUZZLELOADERS get their name from 
the fact that they are always loaded from 
the muzzle rather than the breech. Here 
Coble pours a measured charge of black 
powder into the bore. 











DON COBLE pauses before shot to dope 
out wind. The gun is an under-hammer 
percussion type, stocked in beautiful curly 
maple. 


take the Ladow Johnston Trophy 
Match. One of the Weichold barrels 
helped Coble win the 1949 National 
Championship Trophy. 

With so few present day shooters 
being familiar with muzzle-loading 
rifles, some words about them may be 
of interest. Generally, they are di- 
vided into two classes: flintlock and 
percussion. These may be further 
broken down into rifles that shoot 
round balls and those which shoot 
slugs or bullets of some design. Coble 
has used all of these, but his primary 
interest is in those handling the 
round balls. 

The name suggests the type of ig- 
nition used. In the flintlock, a piece 
of sharp flat flint is clamped in the 
outside hammer and, when the ham- 
mer is released by touching the trig- 
ger, the flint strikes a piece of metal 
called the frizzen and throws a 
shower of sparks into the pan. This 
ignites a small charge of powder 
which leads through the vent hole 
and ignites the main powder charge. 

In percussion rifles, a percussion 
cap replaces the flint and steel. It fits 
over a nipple with flash hole leading 
to the powder charge, and when 
struck by the hammer acts much as 
a primer in a modern cartridge. It 
would seem that this should provide 
a more uniform method of ignition 


than the flintlock, but Coble has ob- 
tained equal accuracy from both 
when used on the bench. Doubtless 
the percussion cap would be superior 
in a hunting rifle as it would be less 
affected by~weather. 


As the name signifies, these rifles 
are loaded from the muzzle, not the 
breech. With the butt on the ground 
and the barrel held in the crook of 
an elbow, a measured charge of black 
powder is dumped into the bore. The 
granulation chosen depends on the 
caliber, those under .45 usually work- 
ing best with FFF, those above .45 
favoring FF. Best accuracy is often 
obtained when the weight of the pow- 
der charge is equal to half the weight 
of the ball. Such loads should be used 
only in guns in first-class condition, 
though. Next, the patch is moistened 
with saliva and laid on the muzzle. 
The ball, cast of the purest lead 
obtainable, is laid sprue-up on the 
patch. Both are then forced into the 
muzzle with a specially designed 
wooden mallet. The excess patch ma- 
terial is trimmed even with the muz- 
zle end, and a wooden ramrod is used 
to seat the ball. It is important to use 
the same amount of pressure on the 
rod each time, so far as possible, as 
this affects ignition and burning rate 
which in turn affects accuracy. 

Since it would be impossible to 
force a groove-diameter ball into the 
barrel without deforming it badly, 
balls should be cast to a diameter 
which will give a slide-fit in the bore. 
Coble has found this will measure 
within plus or minus .001” of bore 
diameter. He has also found that best 
results are obtained if grooves are 
about .006” in depth, but not to 
exceed .010” under any circum- 
stances. 

Since the slug will not fill these 
grooves, something must be inserted 
to make a gas seal and keep the ball 
from contacting and being deformed 
by the hard barrel. This is the func- 
tion of the patch. When you come 
right down to it, it is the patch that 
makes a muzzle-loading rifle prac- 
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ticable. Through its use a shooter can 
combine the ease and quickness of 
loading of the smoothbore with the 
accuracy of a rifle. 


At various times many materials 
have been used for patches, including 
buckskin and even fish skin, but 
Coble has found almost any strong, 
closely-woven cloth is suitable pro- 
vided it is of the correct thickness to 
fill the grooves. Bed-ticking which 
has been softened by washing is a 
good choice for many rifles, but only 
trial and error will select the best for 
any given barrel. As patch lubricant, 
the majority of target shooters prefer 
saliva. Most of them have experi- 
mented with various liquids, greases 
or oils, and perhaps one of these 
would be chosen to prevent rusting in 
a hunting rifle which might be car- 
ried loaded for days at a time, but 
otherwise saliva seems the simplest 
and best. 

It is very important not to damage 
the patch when loading. This is easy 
to do, especially if the lands at the 


muzzle end are sharp, and it always 
results in a wide shot due to gas leak- 
age. Many target shooters slightly 
bevel the lands at the muzzle to les- 
sen this possibility but this must be 
done with care or it will cause inac- 


curacy. 

Outside of the clan, muzzle-loading 
experts are perhaps not as_ well 
known as they should be. But when 
Raymond Camp was assembling THE 
HUNTER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, pub- 
lished in 1948 by Stackpole and Heck 
in Harrisburg, he asked Coble to 
contribute the article dealing with 
muzzle-loading shooting. This alone 
shows that Coble stands at the very 
top in his field, for he was placed 
with some of the best-known gun 
writers in the country. For those who 
have more than a casual interest in 
the subject, this article will provide 
a great wealth of detail and be espe- 
cially useful to a beginner. 


Probably the question of most in- 
terest to shooters is: What is the ac- 


curacy potential of a muzzle-loading 
rifle? This will vary with individual 
rifles, of course, and obviously it 
would be unfair to compare a ten 
pound hunting rifle with a forty 
pound bench-rest. But Coble says 
given a good rifle with loads devel- 
oped to suit it, top-grade aperture 
sights, ideal weather conditions and 
an experienced shooter, and groups 
at fifty yards can be expected to aver- 
age about an inch in diameter and 
those at one hundred yards about 
two inches. This may not equal the 
claims of some fiction writers, but it 
is based on observation and study of 
many thousands of targets, not .on 
fancy. 

A well-known gun writer once 
stated in print that he did not be- 
lieve any muzzle-loading rifle in exist- 
ence could average under one inch 
for a number of consecutive groups 
at fifty yards, even with perfect 
weather conditions. When Coble read 
this he thought he would try it to 
satisfy his own curiosity. On the first 
suitable day he shot ten consecutive 
five-sshot groups with one rifle (50 
shots), then shot ten more groups 
with a second rifle (50 more shots). 
This made twenty five-shot groups. 
His average was well under an inch. 


EFFECT OF WIND is shown on this target 
being examined by Coble. There are four 
tens and a six here. The wide shot is right 
on line but in muzzleloader shooting, shots 
are scored from center of bullet hole, not 
inside edge. 
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JIM COBLE shows real championship ability in firing a heavy flintlock, stocked in curly 
maple, under the watchful eye of his muzzleloader champion father. The Coble family 
came close to sweeping the 13th Annual Match at Fort Ticonderoga in 1957. 


In fact, the largest group was scarcely 
over that size and some were well 
under it. 

Actually, this compares favorably 
with all but the very best modern 


center-fire rifles and ammunition. (If 
you don’t think so, try it with your 
pet.) Of course, velocity isn’t as high 
—it runs about 1800 f.p.s. in most 


muzzle loaders—but it is adequate 
for its purpose. This mild velocity has 
one advantage, too. Barrels last longer 
than those in many _ high-velocity 
center-fires. Coble has put more than 
5000 balls through a number of his 
barrels and they’re still grouping as 
good as new. 

Coble doesn’t do much hunting, al- 
though the last year or so he’s been 
going so he can start Jim off right. 
But he does shoot other rifles than 
muzzle-loaders. Indoors he shoots with 
the Rock Spring Rifle Club in State 
College, and outdoors he shoots thirty 
caliber with the Altoona Rifle Club. 
But his greatest interest has always 
been the muzzle-loaders and some of 
this has transferred to Mrs. Coble and 
Jim. The results have been gratifying. 

For example, at the Shartlesville 
match in 1956, Jim had his first 
chance to fire a match at 100 yards. 


This was five shots from bench-rest 
and Jim’s score was a hot 49x50, 
which led the field when he fired it. 
Coble followed this with a 48-2X, but 
Jim was still in first place with a good 
chance of taking the match. Then 
Mrs. Coble’s turn came and _ she 
drilled in a 49-2X to squeeze past Jim 
and take first place—and Jim and his 
Dad had to settle for second and 
third. This was something of a dis- 
appointment for Jim, but he cer- 
tainly had nothing to be ashamed of. 
At the time he was not yet ten years 
old! 

More recently, in late 1957, at the 
13th Annual Fort Ticonderoga (N.Y.) 
Muzzle Loading Match, Coble posted 
a 234 score to nose out 244 other 
competitors and take the Fort Ticon- 
deroga Cup and also the Major Ned 
Roberts Memorial Trophy. At the 
same match, Jim took the Children’s 
Match and the family came within a 
fraction of an inch of sweeping every- 
thing for Mrs. Coble had_ the 
Women’s Match won until the last 
competitor equalled her score and 
took the match by string measure- 
ment. They’re not sorry it ended that 
way, though. It gives them something 
to shoot for another time. 
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What Every Hunter Should Know 


NINE OF A SERIES 





By John Sullivan 
Deputy Attorney General 


HAT do you do about game 

destroying property? The farmer 
usually is the most interested in that 
question, but every hunter should 
know the answer. 


You may under certain conditions 
kill it. 

The General Assembly gives its 
permission in Section 724 of the Game 
Law, where it is duly provided in the 
case of game found “actually engaged 
in the material destruction of culti- 
vated crops, fruit trees, vegetables, 
livestock, poultry or beehives, or in 
the case of red squirrels or blackbirds 
destroying either the eggs or young 
of protected or game birds.” They 
may also be killed immediately fol- 
lowing such destruction, or where 
their presence on cultivated lands or 
fruit orchards is ‘ “just cause 7 rea- 
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sonable apprehension of additional 
imminent destruction.” Except in tak- 
ing raccoons or woodchucks, it is for- 
bidden to use poison, explosives, 
snares, or steel traps. 


The person permitted to do the 
killing is “any person actually resid- 
ing upon and cultivating, as a means 
of gaining a livelihood, any lands for 
general farm crop purposes, com- 
mercial trucking, or fruit orchard or 
nursery being regularly maintained 
for commercial purposes, as either the 
owner or lessee of such lands, or a 
member of his family actually resid- 
ing upon and regularly assisting in 
the cultivation thereof, or an em- 
ploye of such owner or lessee hired 
on a monthly or annual basis and 
regularly assisting in the cultivation 
thereof...” 


The law further requires the owner 
or lessee to produce, upon request of 
any representative of the Game Com- 
mission, satisfactory evidence that ma- 
terial damage has been done within 
fifteen days and that “there was just 
cause for reasonable apprehension of 
additional imminent destruction.” 
The lands involved must be lands 
open to public hunting, and it must 
be established that no salt-lick, bait, 
or other artificial means were used 
to lure the animals or birds. 

Any elk, deer or bear may be killed 
only with a single ball or bullet not 
smaller than twenty-five caliber. Any 
rabbit, squirrel, raccoon, woodchuck 
or blackbird may be legally killed. 
Game killed on lands cultivated but 
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detached from that on which the per- 
son resides may not be retained for 
food. Except for woodchucks, red 
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squirrels and blackbirds, a report of 
the killing must be made within 
twelve hours to the nearest game pro- 
tector or to the Game Commission 
at Harrisburg. The report must give 
the date and time of killing, species 
killed, and sex in the case of elk, 
deer and bear. Except in the case of 
red squirrels or blackbirds, the en- 
trails must be removed immediately 
and the carcass put in a safe place. 

These carcasses are to be turned 
over to a game protector, except that 
one elk or deer or bear so killed may 
be kept for consumption only by the 
household of the family residing upon 
the land where it was killed. “No 
additional animals shall be retained 
for food until the entire carcass of 
the animal previously retained has 
been entirely consumed under the 
foregoing provisions.” Any additional 
big game animals must be turned 
over to the game protector. 

It is unlawful for anyone to kill 
game for property damage except 
under these requirements and stipula- 
tions of the Legislature as set forth 
in the Game Law. 


PROTECTED BIRDS and their plumage 
may not be sold. The American egret is a 
classic example of a bird which was almost 
exterminated at the turn of the century by 
market hunters seeking beautiful plumes 


for women’s hats. 
a 


“+ 


The Game Law prohibits not only 
interference with game animals, but 
also the molesting of the eggs, nests 
or young of game birds or protected 
birds. Protected birds may not be shot 
at, taken, wounded or killed, nor may 
anyone have such birds or any part 
of them in possession. 

However, and this is very impor- 
tant to farmers, this provision does 
not apply to “any eagle or hawk or 
owl or turkey vulture or heron pro- 
tected by this act, when caught in the 
act of destroying domestic livestock, 
poultry, game, other protected birds, 
their nests or young, or fish in pri- 
vate rearing ponds, or to prevent such 
killing immediately following such 
destruction.” It should be noted, how- 
ever, that any bird so killed may not 
be mounted or kept in possession 
without a permit from the Game 
Commission. 


Sale of protected birds or their 
plumage is unlawful. This applies 
not only to Pennsylvania birds but 
also to those from elsewhere if they 
are the same species as those found 
wild in Pennsylvania. 


One of the most interesting of all 
the provisions in the Game Law is 
that covering ownership of the car- 
casses of game. It is Section 728, 
which provides that if the game is 
lawfully shot and killed ownership 
“shall be in the person who inflicted 
a mortal wound which causes the 
death of the bird or animal and 
which enables the hunter to gain pos- 
session of the carcass.” So far, so good, 
but it doesn’t stop there. It states 
further that if the game keeps going 
and someone else inflicts a “mortal 
wound” the ownership shall be in 
“the hunter whose fatal wound 
stopped the flight of such game and 
enabled him to take possession of the 
carcass.” At this point in the argu- 
ment the Legislature adroitly takes 
the Game Commission out of the pic- 
ture. It provides that in event of dis- 
pute a disinterested person, “other 
than an officer whose duty it is to en- 
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force the game laws” may be called 
in to arbitrate, and “no such officer 
shall testify concerning any such dis- 
pute.” 


Once the hunter actually estab- 
lished his ownership of the game, 
however, it is his. The Game Law 
specifically provides in Section 729 
that it is personal property and the 
subject of larceny. 

One point of law which everyone 
should be familiar with, whether he 
is a hunter or not, is that the Game 
Law gives any officer charged with 
game law enforcement the right, if he 
is in uniform,:to stop automobiles on 
the highway. He is required to dis- 
play his badge or other identification. 
He may inspect or search the vehicle 
or conveyance, together with its pas- 
sengers and contents, for unlawful 
possession, concealment or transpor- 
tation of game. It is unlawful for 
anyone to interfere with an officer 
while making such inspections, or to 
turn off his lights to avoid identifica- 
tion or arrest after the request or 
signal to stop. 


A long series of penalties, for viola- 
tions is set out in Section 731. With- 
out going into the fine points, some 
highlights may be noted. For Sunday 
hunting of game the fine is twenty- 
five dollars; for night hunting, fifteen 
dollars. Illegal use of a vehicle, 
trailer, conveyance, boat or craft, fifty 
dollars for each day. For illegal tak- 
ing of birds or animals, ten dollars 
for each trap or device used. For 
violating hunting party roster re- 
quirements, twenty-five dollars. Tag- 
ging violations are twenty-five dol- 
lars; failure to report big game kills 
carries a two dollar charge. Trans- 
porting game not properly marked, 
twenty-five dollars, and this applies 
to the carrier as well as to the hunter. 
For illegally importing or releasing 
birds, eggs or animals, twenty-five 
dollars each. Interfering with nests 
and young of game birds—fifty dollars 
per nest, twenty-five dollars for each 
young. 


For interference with protected 
birds the tariff is ten dollars. Sale of 
protected birds or imported counter- 
parts calls for a ten dollar fine. 


The practice of “jacking” calls for 
one of the most severe penalties, one 
hundred dollars “for each person con- 
cerned” plus forfeiture of the “ve- 
hicle, trailer, headlight, spotlight, or 
other contrivance and all _para- 
phenalia used.” The specific offense 
is “making use of, or taking advan- 
tage of, any vehicle, trailer, convey- 
ance, headlight, or spotlight, or arti- 
ficial light or battery or other con- 
trivance or device to spot or locate 
or hunt for, or catch or take or kill 
or wound, any elk, deer or bear.” 
Similar penalties apply to the use of 
set guns, not only for big game but 
also for “any other wild bird or wild 
animal.” 


Failure to stop on the highway is 
a twenty-five dollar offense, but turn- 
ing off lights to avoid detection is 
worth fifty dollars. 

For violations dealing with elk, the 
penalty is two hundred dollars and, 
in the court’s discretion, six months 
in jail. For deer, one hundred dol- 
lars during the season; out of season, 
the fine is the same but there is added 
a three year mandatory license revoca- 
tion. For bear, two hundred dollars 
during the season; out of saeson, two 
hundred dollars and five years’ man- 
datory revocation. For each wild 
turkey, ruffed grouse, pheasant, quail, 
partridge or woodcock, and also each 
raccoon, twenty-five dollars. For each 
other wild bird or wild animal, ten 
dollars. 

If any of the above birds or animals 
are legally taken but held beyond the 
legal possession period, the fine is one- 
half of those indicated. Illegal pos- 
session of a ferret or fitch also rates a 
twenty-five dollar fine and costs for 
each animal. Failure to pay fines rates 
one day in jail for each dollar of fine. 
For second or subsequent offenses the 
court in its discretion may add one 
day in jail for each dollar of fine. 














Birdsfoot Trefoil 
at The White Deer Rod and Gun Club 


By James H. Eakin 


The Pennsylvania State University 


HE White Deer Rod and Gun 

Club is more than just a hunt- 
ing camp founded almost forty years 
ago; it’s a second home for a group 
of experienced hunters and _fisher- 
men. Our camp is located in the 
beautiful ridge and valley section of 
Huntingdon county near a little vil- 
lage called Nefft’s Mills. When I 
joined this outfit about ten years ago 
I sure was impressed by the good 
shooting and by those members who 
could drop a dry fly where they 
aimed, but as an agronomist, I was 
most impressed by the game feed 
program. We were most fortunate 
since the camp is located near Penn 
State University and about one- 
fourth of the membership were either 
professors of agriculture or county 
agricultural agents. These people had 
in past years planted about every- 
thing from Tartary buckwheat to 


field corn and ladino clover. Some 
game feed, regardless of kind or 
quality is certainly better than noth- 
ing, but most of the men would ad- 
mit that in the past the program left 
much to be desired. 


Birdsfoot Trefoil 


In the spring of 1951 we broad- 
casted some Empire and European 
birdsfoot trefoil on corn stalk land. 
We had a fair “catch” that year and 
it looked a little better in 1952. By 
1953 it was quite thick and in 1958 
it still looked very good. I have little 
doubt that it, will still be furnishing 
game feed in 1970 if we give it a 
little lime and fertilizer. Since 1953 
we have gradually added to our tre- 
foil game feed bank, and now we 
plan to rest on our oars and just buy 
a little lime occasionally, and each 
year a light application of fertilizer. 
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This will certainly be a lot cheaper 
for us than a lot of plowing each 
year. 


Characteristics of Trefoil 


Birdsfoot trefoil is a legume, more 
or less like alfalfa. However, it will 
start and grow in areas where alfalfa 
would fail. It has fine stems and 
leaves, and a three year old plant 
may have 400 or more stems arising 
from a single crown. In other words, 
two plants per square foot of land 
area will furnish a lot of game feed. 

Another good characteristic is that 
it never drops its leaves as it matures, 
but remains lush and green the en- 
tire summer. You never need to clip 
it to keep it young and tender for 
good grazing. Also, there is nothing 
more beautiful than a trefoil field 
when it is in bloom, and it blooms all 
the time. It has a bright yellow 
sweet-pea like flower that is very at- 
tractive. It is very gratifying to all 
of us at “White Deer” to see old 
poverty grass fields become beautiful 
legume fields of which any farmer 
would be proud. 


Game Like It 


I have heard rumors from time to 
time that deer do not like trefoil. 
This just isn’t true. Deer graze our 
trefoil fields almost constantly. Also, 
our rabbit population has at least 
tripled since we started this program. 
It also makes good bird cover and is 
capable of producing over 100 lbs. of 
seed per acre for additional bird feed 
and to help reseed itself. 


How to Grow Trefoil 


Most hunting camps are not blessed 
with lots of farm machinery and will 
find it necessary to contact a local 
farmer for help. We are not looking 
for the kind of trefoil production 
that will keep a herd of dairy cows 
going, but we would like to have a 
respectable seeding. Because of this 
our seeding methods won’t produce 
100% results at once, but as long as 


we can establish a couple of trefoil 
plants on each square foot we are on 
our way to a full stand in a couple 
of years. 


Step #1 
If at all possible, take a soil sample 
to your county farm agent and let 
him test it for lime needs. He will 
do this free of charge. Apply the 
lime as far ahead of plowing as is 
possible. 


Step +2 

Plow the land and work it down 
with a disk. Plant about 15 lbs. per 
acre of grain sorghum. Drill the grain 
sorghum from a regular grain drill, 
but be sure to stop up every third 
boot of the drill so as not to plant 
too thick. A corn planter could be 
used, but it will require special sor- 
ghum seed plates in the planter. In 
this case use only 3 to 5 Ibs. of seed 
per acre. Be sure to use 400 to 500 
lbs. per acre of a 5-10-10 fertilizer re- 
gardless of how you plant. Chances 
are your land will be very poor and 
you need not worry too much about 
weed competition. Don’t be too dis- 
gusted with your sorghum crop on 
this kind of land. You should pro- 
duce some sorghum seed heads in 
spite of the fact the plants will be 
growing against their better judg- 
ment. During the summer of sor- 
ghum growth and the following 
winter the lime will have had a 
chance to take hold and start doing 
the job of correcting soil acidity. 

Step +3 


In April purchase some European 
birdsfoot trefoil seed, or purchase a 
mixture of European and Empire 
trefoil. Use 10 lbs. per acre of birds- 
foot trefoil. Be sure to innoculate the 
seed using about three times as much 
innoculant material as. generally is 
shipped with the seed. Just slightly 
dampen the seed with some sugar 
syrup and then stir in the innoculant. 
If the seed is still sticky dump on a 
little kitchen cornstarch to dry it up. 
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You are now ready to broadcast 
this trefoil seed in the standing 
sorghum stubble. This can be done 
with a cyclone seeder or if one isn’t 
available do it by hand. It is very 
surprising that with any break in 
spring weather you will obtain a 
fairly good stand. This is due mainly 
to the fact that old abandoned land 
will not produce much weed com- 
petition. 

For an agronomist this sounds like 
a rough way to treat trefoil, but we 
have a lot of fields planted over 
several years to attest to its success. 


Trees and Shrubs 


In addition to many thousand pine 
trees, we have planted additional 
thousands of shrubs and trees that 
will produce good game food and 
cover. In the last few years we have 
concentrated on planting Bi-color 
lespedeza, Bayberry and _ Russian 
Olive. To plant these shrubs we 
simply plow out a single furrow and 
it takes but a little time to “heel” in 
these seedlings. We have had good 


success with Chinese chestnuts in 
spite of the usual mortality suffered 
by deer browsing on the young trees. 
A lot of our trees are now producing 
a good crop of nuts each year. In ad- 
dition to chestnuts we have used the 
Mulberry tree: In the past few years 
we have been grafting black walnut 
seedlings to Persian walnuts and also 
to named varieties of black walnuts. 

If you desire any additional in- 
formation on nut growing you can 
contract the Pennsylvania Nut 
Growers Association, 748 S. Queen 
Street, York, Pennsylvania. 

All of this business of planting 
trefoil, shrubs and trees sounds like 
a lot of expense and work; actually, 
it isn’t. It does require a little or- 
ganization around the clubhouse, but 
it is surprising how much of this kind 
of work can be accomplished with 
careful planning, and just a few 
hours of work each year. These few 
hours can mean a great deal to our 
wildlife, and it is good insurance for 
a lot of fun and relaxation in the 
future. 





Dog Training Season Ends 
March 31 


“It is unlawful for the owner of 
any dog or a dog under his control to 
permit such dog to chase, pursue or 
follow upon the track of any wild 
bird or wild animal, either day or 
night, between the first day of April 
and the thirty-first day of July next 
following.” So states the Pennsylvania 
Game Law. 

An exception occurs when a valid 
petition, signed by enough licensed 
hunters and farmers living in a 
county, is approved by the Game 
Commission. Then it becomes lawful 
to hunt foxes with dogs in such ap- 
proved counties throughout the year, 
except for the sixty-day period, April 
1 to May 30, so long as the hunters 
comply otherwise with Game Law re- 
quirements. 

However, field trials may be held 
between April 1 and April 30 follow- 


ing the securing of a field trial permit 
from the Game Commission Division 
office serving the area within which 
the trial is to be held. In such a meet, 
where dogs are permitted to work on 
liberated or native wild game, the 
directors and participants must use 
care to prevent the injury or killing 
of the game being pursued. 

It is also lawful to hold field meets 
or trials for dogs with led game ani- 
mals or drags at any time between 
the Ist day of April and the 31st day 
of July next following, after having 
secured the necessary permit. 

In spring and early summer it is 
specially important that dog owners 
keep their dogs penned, tied or un- 
der close control at all hours of the 
day and night. During this period 
free-running dogs destroy the nests of 
birds and small game animals. Fawns 
and mature deer also are victims of 
marauding canines. 











PGC Photos by Batcheler 


The 1958 Regulated Deer Hunt 


At Rockview 


From Information Compiled By 
Division of Wildlife Research, Pennsylvania Game Commission 


OR more than a decade the deer 

herd abounding on the grounds of 
the State Penitentiary at Rockview 
has attracted much attention. Many 
a child saw his first deer as Dad 
eased the family car along Route 64 
through the grounds. Other motorists 
were not as lucky, and experienced 
smashed grilles and fenders and more 
seriously damaged autos. Officials at 
the Institution watched as crop and 
other damage increased. 

Finally in 1958 it appeared that 
action to reduce the herd was im- 
perative. Institution officials agreed 
to a harvest by the public under 
strictly regulated conditions. A con- 
trolled hunt for deer was new not 
only to the hunters but also to the 


regulating agencies. There was much 
contrasting speculation as to the 
interest in such a hunt. One theory 
was that the Game Commission 
would be swamped with requests for 
permits, while fewer maintained the 
other end, that it might be difficult 
to interest enough hunters. The ac- 
complishment of this hunt apparently 
proved both wrong, although it is too 
early to determine or predict the 
effect of this harvest on the Peniten- 
tiary deer herd. The experience pro- 
vided by this hunt may accrue more 
value as the need for similar action 
increases in other comparable situa- 
tions. 

Original plans for this hunt called 
for a minimum of 500 hunters on 
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the area at any one time. The 
grounds were delineated into 4 sepa- 
rate hunting areas and each of the 
500 hunters would be assigned a 
specific area to hunt. There was a 
flurry of early applicants but only 
311 hunters had applied prior to the 
deadline. Since not all of these ap- 
plicants desired to hunt on the open- 
ing day, announcement was made 
that hunting room was available 
and could be had on a first come, 
first served basis. 

The hunt proper got off to a slow 
start as less than one hundred 
hunters had checked in by the 7 
A.M. opening hour. During the re- 
mainder of the first day additional 
hunters checked in to bring the total 
to 200. The success ratio was phe- 
nomenal—81%—162 deer killed by 
200 hunters. Although the word of 
this success spread rapidly, only 217 
hunters registered for the second day 
and 260 for the third and final day. 


Hunters Deer % Success 


1 200 81 
9 217 454 
3 260 324 
Total 677 50.8 


Day 


Smooth operation of the hunt was 
guaranteed by the detailed planning 
and efficient work by the Rockview 
staff. As the hunters checked out, the 
deer were weighed and examined by 
Game Commission personnel and 
Graduate Students from the Pennsy]l- 
vania State University. One of these 
students engaged in a behavior study 
of deer used a part of the Rockview 
grounds as a study area during the 
past year. In the course of this study, 
he had captured, tagged and marked 
67 deer, 52 of these were females and 
fawns. Valuable information and data 
was obtained as a result of this hunt. 

Of the 52 antlerless deer previously 
marked, 20 were killed on the study 
area and 6 nearby. If this ratio—50% 
—is extended to the unmarked popu- 
lation, a pre-season population of 700 
antlerless deer would be indicated. 
This was only slightly more than the 
estimate (total population 700) pro- 
vided by the Game Protector in the 
District embracing Rockview. Also in- 
dicated by this population was a den- 
sity of one (1) deer per ten acres! 
Little wonder the crops, fruit trees, 
etc., suffered! 


EVERY DEER taken during the three-day hunt was carefully weighed and examined by 
Game Commission personnel and graduate students from Pennsylvania State University. 
The average weights of the Rockview deer were not too different from those taken in 


other areas. 
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An interesting picture was pre- 
sented by the age of the deer. 


Age Female Male 


Fawn 79 70 
14 58 17 
2% 47 me 
314 37 
44 11 
5% 8 
61% 2 

10 
0 
2 
3 


Of the 17 male deer in the 1% 
year class, 8 had failed to grow visible 
antlers, and the remainder had either 
shed whatever antler growth had been 
present or had broken antlers. The 
high ratio of older bucks without 
visible antlers confirmed the crowded 
range and apparent poor nutrition 
despite the damage caused to crops. 
The cause of the abrupt reduction in 
the number of female deer between 
the 314—4l% year age bracket was not 
immediately apparent. Perhaps condi- 
tions for fawn survival were bad in 
that particular year or there was 
other effective reduction of the deer 
born in 1954. 

The average weights of the Rock- 
view deer were not too different from 
other areas. 


Weight 
Female 


Male 


54 lbs. 
83 Ibs. 


52 lbs. 
87 lbs. 
99 lbs. 
103 lbs. 
104 Ibs. 
102 Ibs. 
116 Ibs. 
101 lbs. 
91 Ibs. 


10144 98 Ibs. 


Safety was stressed for this new ex- 
perience in Pennsylvania hunting and 
it paid off. There were no hunting 
accidents. In the excitement of the 
hunt one unlucky nimrod slammed 
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AGE OF DEER was of interest not only 
to research workers but also to successful 
hunters. Of the 17 male deer in the 114 
year class, 8 had failed to grow visible 
antlers and the remainder had either shed 
whatever antler growth had been present 
or had broken antlers. 


his finger in a car door. At one time 
it appeared that one of the older 
hunters was lost. But when he finally 
appeared he quickly explained that 
he was enjoying the hunting so much 
that he failed to put in his appear- 
ance at the prearranged time and 
spot. 

The Game Commission is happy 
that the Bureau of Correction per- 
mitted the public to harvest these 
deer. Valuable experience and infor- 
mation has been gained and while 
final appraisal is not yet possible, it 
is not too early to acclaim the hunt 
a worthwhile undertaking. 
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PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE OF 1958 BIG GAME HARVEST SHOWS 
PENNSYLVANIA HUNTERS EQUALLED ’57 RECORD 


Replying to inquiries about the 
harvest of game in Pennsylvania dur- 
ing the 1958 seasons the Game Com- 
mission advises: Not until all the re- 
ports have been compiled will there 
be an official announcement on the 
numbers of game birds and animals 
bagged in season last year. 

However, judging from big game 
kill cards already received this much 
can be told: In their separate “any 
deer” season last October archers in 
the Commonwealth took about as 
many of the animals as fell to arrows 
in their 1957 season, when the final 
score was 1,358. 

The number of bear kill reports 
on file indicates the 1958 season bag 
has reached the predicted “over 350,” 


a marked improvement over the 294 
taken in 1957. 

Judging from the avalanche of 
cards reporting deer legally cropped 
during the firearms seasons for 
antlered and antlerless deer last year 
the total for both sexes will compare 
favorably with that for the “buck” 
and “doe” seasons of 1957. A total of 
103,758 male and female white tails 
were harvested during the same type 
seasons that year. 

The official totals for the various 
kinds of game birds and animals 
taken in Pennsylvania during the 
1958 seasons will not be known for 
another month or so. Considerable 
time is required for this exacting, 
tedious process. 


HOW OLD IS A DEER? Steve Liscinsky, left, Game Commission research biologist, along 
with other Commission personnel worked throughout the 1958 season collecting data on 
the age composition of the deer harvest. Here he shows Joseph E. Barclay and Clarence 
Hollabaugh, of Meadville, a display of deer jaws showing ages ranging from two months 


to Bae years. 
gor 
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December Rabbit Season 
Tested Men and Dogs 


Pennsylvania’s extended 1958 cot- 
tontail rabbit season—December 27- 
January 3—and the concurrent one 
for the snowshoe rabbit (varying 
hare) brought some of the anticipated 
results. The hunts also provided some 
surprises for persons who engaged in 
the wintertime sport. 

As the Game Commission hoped, 
cottontail hunting relieved the pres- 
sure on the snowshoe rabbit popula- 
tion. In some instances, however, per- 
sons who wished: to hunt the “moun- 
tain rabbit” were forced to go for the 
white animal’s country cousin because 
of deep snow and treacherous road 
conditions in northern counties. An 
early estimate of the snowshoe kill 
was lower than the average of recent 
years. 

On some days of the extended 
cottontail season beagles turned out 
to be fall weather hunters. They did 
not trail bunnies well, if at all, on 
frozen or snow-covered ground. There 
were numerous reports of fair to good 
bags of the “farm rabbit,” but some 
hunters said that either the rabbits 
were not out or they appeared not 
to be present everywhere in normal 
habitat. Often the complaint was, 
“They popped in holes as quickly as 
they did in the unseasonably warm 
November weather.” Some _ experi- 
enced outdoorsmen who trailed or 
“kicked out” rabbits without using 
dogs found that method produced 
more shooting and better success be- 
cause the cottontails ran longer, did 
not go underground as readily as 
when “pushed” by hounds. 

Many hunters appreciated the op- 
portunity to pursue the popular 
bunny with the scattergun during the 
Holiday Season. But many who 
planned such excursions evidently be- 
came too busy with other activities 
to take part in the unusual oppor- 
tunity to hunt. 






































GOOD OUTDOOR MANNERS RACCOON 
is examined by Lloyd Partain, president of 
the Pennsylvania Forestry Association. The 
raccoon is the symbol of the educational 
project undertaken this year by the Asso- 
ciation. Over 3,000 letters announcing a 
contest to name the raccoon have been 
mailed to schools throughout the Common- 
wealth. Over 450,000 book marker-entry 
blanks will be printed for the school chil- 
dren to use. 






14th Conservation Education 
Laboratory for Teachers Set at 
Pennsylvania State Univ. 


The 14th Annual Conservation 
Education Laboratory for Teachers, 
to be conducted at Pennsylvania 
State University during the coming 
summer. 

The Laboratory work may be 
taken for graduate or undergradu- 
ate credit and to meet teacher certi- 
fication requirements. Students are 
housed on the Penn State Campus 
and a bus is provided for field trips. 
Teachers may attend either of two 
sessions: June 29 to July 18 or July 
20 to August 8. 

A limited number of scholarships 
are available and are awarded on the 
basis of a letter of. recommendation 
from a school official. 

Additional information, bulletins 
and applications may be obtained 
by writing to The Conservation Edu- 
cation Laboratory for Teachers, The 
Pennsylvania State University, 311 
Burrowes Building, University Park, 
Pa. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Three retired employees of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission 
have died in recent months. Each 
held long records of loyal and faith- 
ful service to the sportsmen and citi- 
zens of this Commonwealth. 


William Achey passed away in 
Hazleton on February 8. He served 
as a Game Protector from June 1, 
1924 to November 11, 1949 when 
he retired from active service. 
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John J. Slautterback died on Janu- 
ary 30. He was a Game Protector in 
Mifflin County for several years, then 
was made an Acting Field Superin- 
tendent and later a Traveling Game 
Protector or Supervisor. He was pro- 
moted to Chief of the Bounty Divi- 
sion on May 1, 1924, later advancing 
to Executive Director in which capac- 
ity he served from January 1, 1929 
to June 30, 1931. He resigned July 
1, 1931 to accept other employment 
but returned to the Game Commis- 
sion on May 16, 1939 as a Game 
Land Technician. He was retired on 

E. W. Turley July 21, 1949 after a total Game 
Commission service of about 25 years. 
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E. W. Turley died on December 

6. He became a Game Protector 

January 20, 1919 and was made a 

Game Refuge Keeper on August 16, 

1934. His classification was changed 

on January 1, 1939 to Game Pro- 

tector, Land Management, in which 

position he served until the time of 

his retirement on November 30, 1941 

with more than 22 years of service. 

He was located at Weedville in Elk 

County and was the father of Roland 

j Turley, a Land Manager in the Com- 

William C. Achey mission’s Southcentral Division. 
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Outdoor Education Demonstra- 
tion Again Part of Harrisburg 
Show 


A new approach to natural re- 
source education will be found, for 
the second consecutive year, at the 
1959 Recreation and Sportsmen’s 
Show, March 16-21, at the Farm 
Show Building, Harrisburg. School 
teachers and other spectators as well 
as students participating in the simu- 
lated outdoor activities, will profit 
from the unique learning experience. 
The show is the only one of its kind 
in the country where the new con- 
servation teaching technique is pub- 
licly demonstrated. 

A typical forest camping scene 
covering more than 12,000 square 
feet will be brought indoors. Sixth 
grade boys and girls from Lancaster, 
Lewistown and South Williamsport 
will take part in the project. This 
experience, which adds meaning to 
text book education, provides an at- 
mosphere which greatly stimulates 
the learning processes. 

A program of activities, events 
and experiences, all of which are an 
integral part of the school curricu- 
lum, will be conducted in the “in- 
door forest” throughout each of the 
six days of the show. Among the 
activities carried on by conservation 
agency personnel will be tree plant- 
ing, stream management, forest and 
wildlife management, predator call- 
ing and trapping, weather station ac- 
tivities, construction of wildlife feed- 
ing shelters. In addition the boys 
and girls will learn how to safely 
handle and shoot a rifle, cast fishing 
lures, and prepare a fire for outdoor 
cooking. The pupils will be under 
the supervision of their regular class- 
room teachers and student counselors 
from State Teachers Colleges. 

Cooperating in the unique Out- 
door Education project are the Game 
Commission, Fish Commission, Dept. 
of Forests and Waters, Dept. of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Dept. of Agriculture 
and Pennsylvania State University. 


York, Pennsylvania Boy Is 
National Easter Seal Child 


Philip Little of York, an ardent 
fisherman, will represent the thou- 
sands of crippled children in America 
as the National Easter Seal Child dur- 
ing the annual Easter Seal appeal, 
February 27 to March 29. 


The Easter Seal appeal is con- 
ducted across the country and in 
Pennsylvania by local crippled chil- 
dren societies which use the public’s 
contributions to support direct care 
and treatment to crippled children 
and adults. 


A $1 million goal has been set for 
Pennsylvania this year. During 1958 
more than 11,000 crippled were 
treated by 51 local crippled children 
societies and the program needs to 
be expanded to provide service for 
many, many more. 


Philip, who was the Pennsylvania 
Child in 1957, asks all sportsmen and 
everyone to be generous this year in 
making a contribution to Easter Seals. 



















The Balance Sheet 





By Tom Forbes 


| the world of finance the balance 
sheet measures in dollars and cents 
the success or failure of any business 
enterprise. A profit accrues to man- 
agement when the cost of doing busi- 
ness can be kept below the proceeds 
received from sales. What criteria 
should we use to evaluate the any- 
deer season for archers in Pennsyl- 
vania? Should we measure the dollar 
cost of our equipment, transportation 
costs, lodging, etc. against the weight 
of venison at so much per pound? If 
we do the ledger will be heavily 
weighted on the deficit side. 


Certainly a dollars and cents ap- 
proach cannot be used to determine 
the success or failure of the any deer 
season. Can you assign a monetary 
value to the beauty of Penn’s Woods 








in October; the solitude of the deep 
woods; or the breath taking view 
from a high point of forested ridges 
sweeping away to the distant horizon? 
Crisp, frosty mornings, the warmth 
of the midday sun, lights and shadows 
flickering across the forest floor as a 
gentle breeze stirs the leaves on the 
red oaks and maples; dark shadows 
moving up the mountain slopes as 
the sun slowly sinks behind the west- 
ern ridge and the chill of evening 
turns out thoughts toward camp 
where a glowing log in the fireplace 
sends a thin wavy line of wood smoke 
skyward to serve as a beacon guiding 
us to warmth, companions, and a 
hearty meal. Man needs the healing 
touch of nature to dispel the tensions 
built up in the routine of our daily 
lives. Peace of mind and a sense of 
the nearness of the Creator of all 
things are among the intangibles on 
which no monetary value can be set. 

More than 72,900 bowhunters were 
licensed to hunt in Pennsylvania dur- 
ing the archers any-deer season of 18 
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days last October. The game fund 
benefited by the additional license 
fee required of these hunters in the 
amount of $145,836. There are 15,- 
250,000 acres of forested land in 
Pennsylvania and deer are widely dis- 
persed throughout the Common- 
wealth. If bowhunting was evenly dis- 
tributed over the area, the concentra- 
tion would amount to one hunter for 
approximately each two hundred 
acres. Actually bowhunters encounter 
few fellow hunters except members 
of their own party when engaged in 
a hunt. There are no concentrations 
of hunters such as are common in 
the gun season. Drives are unusual. 
Still hunting is the preferred method 
and only on rare occasions will a deer, 
disturbed by a fellow bowman come 
within bow shot. 


Archers, to date, have reported a 
total of 1,327 deer taken with bow 
and arrow during the past archery 
deer season. The official count for 
the 1957 season was 1,358. The 1958 
season saw an increase of 17,364 li- 
censed bowhunters. In 1957 one out 
of every forty-one bowhunters re- 
ported taking a deer. This past sea- 
son the ratio was 1:55. On averages, 
the success ratio in the ’57 season of 
8 days was better than that of the 58 
season which lasted for 18 days. On 
the basis of the past two any-deer 
season it appears that no estimate of 
the kill in the future can be: based 
on the numbers of hunters or the 
length of the season. Other criteria 
which are difficult to evaluate are ap- 
parently the governing factors. In 
1953 and 1954 a 12 day bucks-only 
season for archers showed a similar 
pattern. Although the number of 
bowhunters in 1954 increased 38% 
over the 1953 figure, the kill in 1954 
was 35% less. Such factors as weather, 
the condition of the foliage, avail- 
ability and abundance of food sup- 
plies, are ever changing phenomena 
in nature and may weigh the scales 
for or against the archer when he 
= the field in search of the white- 
tail. 





The bowman can take a measure 
of satisfaction from reviewing the 
record of his conduct during the 
archery deer season. Although an 
additional 17,364 bowmen were li- 
censed to hunt during the archers 
any-deer season above the previous 
high in 1957, there was a 35% re- 
duction in the number of violations 
of the game laws. Fifty bowmen paid 
the penalty for trying to beat the 
game. The largest number of vio- 
lators, twenty, were fined for hunting 
between 5:30 p.m. and 6:00 a.m. Spot- 
lighting deer when carrying weapons 
in the car accounted for another 14 
violations. This is always a tempta- 
tion when returning to camp after a 
days hunt. Resist that urge until you 
have had supper, then remove the 
archery tackle from the car, drive 
over the roads and spot light legally. 
Remember that the game protector 
knows where deer gather in the 
meadows to feed as well or better 
than you do. You may be walking or 
rather riding right into trouble and 
there is a stiff fine for this offense. 
The cross-bow is not a legal weapon 
is Pennsylvania and one bowman 
learned the hard way when he car- 
ried one into the hunting field. The 
law prohibits hunting within 150 
yards of buildings. It may appear un- 
reasonable to a bowman but it is in- 
tended to protect persons and prop- 
erty in the vicinity. Maybe you 
couldn’t hit a barn at 150 yards with 
your bow but the law makes no ex- 
ceptions as to weapons and five bow- 
men paid the penalty for disregard- 
ing this provision of the law. Four 
were apprehended and paid fines for 
hunting from vehicles and three for 
hunting in the archery season with- 
out an archery license. One bowman 
was arrested for hunting deer on 
Sunday, one for failure to display the 
license and one for improper tagging 
of a deer, an omission which spoiled 
an otherwise successful hunt. Good 
sportsmanship builds good public re- 
lations, and good public relations are 
necessary to preserve the sport. 
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In the history of bow hunting in 
Pennsylvania there has never been a 
fatal accident and there is no record 
of any bowman shooting another per- 
son by accident. This splendid record 
can only be maintained in the hunt- 
ing field by extreme viligance on the 
part of the bowhunter. If a com- 
panion on your flank is ahead of you, 
a shot in cover to your own front can 
be deflected and endanger your com- 
panion. If in doubt, withhold your 
shot. The bow is a short range weap- 
on. This is a built-in safety provision 
which makes positive identification of 
game relatively easy. 

The law requires that report of an 
accidental shooting in the hunting 
field be reported to the Game Com- 
mission within 72 hours. A total of 





26 accidents were reported during the 
past season; 24 were self-inflicted and 
two were inflicted by hunting com- 
panions. The principal cause of self- 
inflicted accidents came from the 
common practice of carrying an arrow 
nocked in a ‘ready position on the 
bow. These accidents fell into two 
general categories; either the bowman 
fell on the arrow or in crouching to 
move underbrush, the broadhead 
was driven into the calf of the leg. 
In one case the bowman was using a 
bow quiver which did not have a 
pocket to insert the hunting heads. 
The bowman tripped on a concealed 
barbed wire, fell on his bow and an 
arrow penetrated his shoulder. Leav- 
ing his tree perch a bowman dropped 


TRAILING a wounded deer is a painstaking job, as many a bowhunter found out dur- 
ing the 1958 season last October. A single drop of blood about every eight paces may 
be the only sign. A good bowhunter may have to get down on his hands and knees to 


follow the trail. 
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one of his arrows and the hunting 
head penetrated his heel. Missing an 
arrow from his quiver, a bowman 
turned back to search and walked 
into the arrow which was standing 
upright in the weeds. Seven stitches 
were required to close the wound 
in his thigh. In both cases where in- 
jury was inflicted upon another, a 
nocked arrow was the cause. In cross- 
ing a fence one bowman swung his 
foot into his companions hunting 
head and received a lacerated toe. In 
the light of these examples, certain 
precautions can be taken which will 
reduce the chances of self inflicted 
injuries. The practice of carrying an 
arrow nocked in position on the bow 
is dangerous and should be discon- 
tinued. Every quiver—belt, shoulder, 
or bow-—should have a substantial 
pocket which will completely cover 
the hunting heads. Arrows carried 
loosely in the hand are dangerous. 
They cannot be controlled when you 
stumble and fall. 


Two States, Michigan and New 


York exceed Pennsylvania in the 
number of licensed hunters. How- 
ever Pennsylvania ranks first in the 
number of licensed bowhunters. 
Michigan estimated that approxi- 
mately 41,000 bowhunters enjoyed 
the 36-day season which ended No- 
vember 5. West Virginia’s archery 
deer season extended from October 
17 to January 3, 1959, a total of 79 
days. Many Pennsylvania bowhunters 
took advantage of this any-deer sea- 
son since a non-resident license costs 
only $5.00. An additional fee of $1.00 
is charged to hunt in the West Vir- 
ginia National Forests. In New Jer- 
sey the bowhunting season extended 
from October 11th to November 7, a 
four week period. During this any- 
deer season the bowhunters bagged 
1251 deer. 

Fifty-seven deer were bagged in 
Schuylkill County by bowhunters 
during the any-deer season. Sullivan 
County reported 49; Potter 45; Ly- 
coming 44; Forest 40; and Carbon 


County 33. Bowhunters in Lawrence 
County failed to report a single deer. 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Juniata, Mon- 
tour, and Washington Counties re- 
ported one each. York had six and 
Lancaster reported three. The bal- 
ance of the kill was about evenly 
divided among the remaining coun- 
ties. Apparently the northern counties 
have the same attraction for bow- 
hunters as they have for gun hunters 
later in the year. Deer in the pre- 
dominately agricultural counties are 
better nourished, larger, and carry 
better racks than those of the forested 
areas. Bowmen seeking trophy deer 
should bear this in mind when 
planning this year’s hunt. 

Trailing a wounded deer is a pain- 
staking job. The bowhunter sees his 
projectile in flight and generally has 
a pretty clear impression of the loca- 
tion of the hit. A spinal shot will 
usually drop a deer in its tracks but 
the bowhunter generally tries for a 
chest shot. These shots produce in- 
ternal hemorrhage but the deer may 
travel a considerable distance. If pur- 
suit is delayed, the deer will probably 
lie down within a couple of hundred 
yards. Once down, it is up to 
the bowhunter to track his kill. 
There may or may not be very little 
sign of external bleeding. A single 
drop of blood about every eight 
paces may be the only sign. A light 
breeze which turns over the leaves 
on the forest floor can make this sign 
extremely difficult to follow. Never- 
theless a bowhunter will make a 
painstaking search on his hands and 
knees if necessary to recover his 
quarry. A bowman has few oppor- 
tunities to register a hit and when 
he does register he does not give up 
easily. There are thousands of bow- 
men in Pennsylvania but the term 
BOWHUNTER is properly reserved 
to those who have acquired the 
ability to do three things: Set up a 
shot; register a hit; and recover the 
quarry. These individuals are bow- 
hunters. 
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ombination Gun 


By Jim Varner 


F you respond to the changes un- 

folding during the month of March 
I am sure there are a lot of thrills in 
store for you. This month might be 
called the beginning of one of the 
four major segments in our annual 
cycle of seasons. King winter is be- 
ginning to lose his grip on the area 
and a new mood—a new trend will 
soon assert its presence with the un- 
folding of ‘new life, perhaps new 
hopes, a period we call Springtime. 

To the fisherman, especially the 
trout fisherman this is a period of 
great hopes as he visions active 
streams and full lakes and beaver 
dams. To the shooter it can mean 





pleasant hours afield seeking migra- 
tory feathered predators as well as 
the hibernating predators who are 
now awake and actively seeking eggs 
and young of our struggling small 
game. Predator hunting can be en- 
hanced by the use of the combination 
gun. A few of you sportsmen own 
these firearms, others would like to 
know more about them. 

Were you ever on a hike with your 
vermin rifle when all of a sudden out 
of the hemlocks ahead a great horned 
owl took off with a flock of excited 
crows following him to the far side 
of the woodland dogging his every 
wingbeat, as you watch helplessly rifle 
in hand? You think, if I only had my 
shotgun. That big owl would have 
been easy for the shotgun and with 
the crow-call you could have easily 
called those agitated crows back for 
several kills. You try to get in range 
of the ‘flying circus’ with the rifle but 
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they are alert—by now and _ your 
chance of a fair shot is usually lost. 
In other words you need both a good 
rifle and a good shotgun to get the 
most out of your trail and woods 
loafing. Carrying two firearms suit- 
able tor such a job would be a task. 
Friends you would meet would prob- 
ably doubt your mental equilibrum. 
A combination gun is what is needed. 


The combination sporting firearm 
has never met with an enthusiastic 
reception in the United States for 
some unaccountable reason. For one 
reason they were not made in prac- 
tical calibers and gauges combined. 
Little thought was given to precision 
paralleling of barrels and accuracy. 
A few were made back in the muzzle- 
loading days, but they were clumsy, 
slow and inefficient, due to long heavy 
rifle barrels and small shotgun 
gauges. The British Paradox was an 
attempt to make a smooth bored 
barrel, rifled a few inches from the 
end, serve the purpose of a rifle and 
shotgun. This rifling at the muzzle 
did produce fair accuracy with special 
slugs and balls up to 100 yards but 
the shot pattern suffered, not being 
capable of even good cylinder bore 
patterns. The French made a similar 
makeshift called the Europa. Both of 
these firearms were made to give the 
British or French colonist or pioneer 
in Africa, or other spot in the world, 
a combination he could use with fine 
shot for small game, buck-shot for 
deer or similar non-dangerous game 
and slug or ball for dangerous ani- 
mals. Some of them were made in 
formidable sizes, such as 8-bore, 10- 
bore and even 6 and 4 gauge. Seven 
to twelve drams of black powder back 
of a ball or slug weighing 3 ounces 
or more was capable of discouraging 
even the most determined African 
‘putty-cat’ or rhino. 

Those days have passed however. 
Where the great Paradox was the 
extreme in size then, the pendulum 
has now swung to the other extreme 
with the 22 long rifle cartridge over 
a 410 shot barrel, as made by Stevens, 






being about our only combination 
gun for the moment, in the U.S.A. 
It is a fine little pot-hunting arm for 
the smallest of game and some plink- 
ing. I believe some of the 22-410 com- 
binations were used as survival arms 
during the last war. Prior to World 
War Two Marlin made some prac- 
tical little over and unders with 20, 
16, and 12 gauge shot barrels under 
either 22 rim-fire, 22-Hornet, or 218- 
Bee rifle barrels. These were efficient 
predator, woodchuck and small game 
outfits. I would like to see Marlin 
revive this over and under in 219 
Zipper or at least 30/30 Winchester 
rifle caliber. 


Up to now we have been talking 
about doubles or a two shot com- 
bination firearm either over and 
under or side by side. A serious look- 
ing chap down in front asks about 


WESLEY FRANKLIN, well known under- 
taker of Moscow, Pa., shows two combina 
tion guns from his fine collection. He owns 
40 or more of these high-priced firearms. 
On the right is a J. P. Sauer over-and- 
under; left is a Simpson and Sohn “drilling” 
from Suhl, Germany. 
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the three and four barrel jobs we saw 
in Germany. Yes, our soldiers brought 
back thousands of them after the 
mop-up. Many considered them freaks 
in calibers no one understood, but 
were they that bad? 


The three barrel gun or ‘drilling,’ 
as the Germans called it, is a product 
of central Europe which is the real 
home of the combination gun. Be- 
fore the war the majority of German 
and Austrian sportsmen of rank 
owned combination arms of various 
designs. These hand-made precision 
guns were not makeshifts like the 
Paradox and Europas. They com- 
bined at least one genuine rifled bar- 
rel with one or more shotgun barrel. 
The usual run of them were three 
barrel or ‘drillings.’ The rifle barrel 
is beneath the double shot barrels or 
they can be just the opposite with a 
shotgun barrel under two rifle barrels. 
However, rifle under double shot bar- 
rels is in the vast majority. The ulti- 
mate in these combinations is prob- 
ably the four barrel gun with two 


shotgun barrels side by side and two 


rifle barrels one above the other 
underneath. One of these rifle barrels 
was usually 22 rim-fire or 22 hornet 
caliber while the other was anything 
from their 5.6X52R, (22 Savage H.P.) 
to the tremendous 9.3X74R. German 
and Austrian manufacturers will 
make most any combination one 
would wish. I have seen them with 
22 cal. hornet in the rib above double 
12 gauge shot barrels while an 
8X57JRS rifle barrel was beautifully 
fitted underneath. Another was a 
double rifle in 9.3X74R side by side 
carrying a 16 gauge shot barrel under. 
Many of these masterpieces carry 
quick detachable telescopic sights 
mounted high with a large aperture. 
The scopes mount under the tube so 
one can use the iron sights quickly 
for either shot or rifle. 

To simplify matters we will discuss 
the more common European calibered 
cartridges and compare them with 
our common calibers. While they use 


our 20, 16 and 12 gauge shotshell bor- 
ings most all of their guns are bored 
for the shorter shells instead of our 
two and three quarters inch standard 
length. Be careful about this as 
European shot shells are not loaded 
near our express and magnum pres- 
sures. Our heavy loads are dangerous 
in these short chambers. Some of the 
later ‘drillings’ are made to use our 
loadings but the most of those 
brought home by our soldiers are of 
the older type. The majority of the 
rifle barrels in the earlier models 
were chambered for the 9.3 X 72R 
which is an old straight taper black 
powder shell that looks like a 38/55- 
255 Winchester stretched out another 
inch. 9.3mm means it is .366 caliber 
by our measurements. 72R means the 
case is 72 mm, near three inches long 
and R means a rimmed case. Today 
they load it with smokeless powder to 
around 2,000 feet per second velocity 
with a 200 grain bullet which makes 
it a fairly good number. Another old 
number is the 8X58 R, sometimes 
stamped 7.9X57 or 58. This is a 
straight tapered case of moderate 
power slightly longer than our 32/40- 
165 Winchester and Marlin. One can 
use our 32/40 cartridge in this arm 
if he thins the rim so it will allow the 
gun’s action to close. German and 
British cartridge rims are made 
thinner than ours. Thin these rims 
from the underside, but be careful 
to not weaken the base of the case. 
If you reload fire formed 32/40’s for 
this caliber, I suggest you seat the 
bullet far enough out to equal the 
average length of the German car- 
tridge. Still another similar 8 mm cal. 
is the 8X57 R which has a slight 
bottle-neck. The 32/40 Winchester 
can be fire formed to fit this one 
but its diameter will be so much en- 
larged it will not fit above 8X58. 
Load the bullet well out as sug- 
gested above. This is an excellent 
cartridge. 


The most powerful one of this 8 
mm series is the 8X57JR and 8X57- 
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JRS. These are simply rimmed ver- 
sions of the standard 8.mm German 
military rimless cartridge known all 
over the world. It is called 8X57 
Mauser in Europe. JR stands for 
barrels with undersize borings of .318 
diameter while JRS means its over- 
sized or .322 caliber, so be careful 
and know the bore diameter of your 
8-MM’s regardless of whether they are 
rimmed or rimless. This is a confus- 
ing situation overlooked by _ the 
majority of 8.mm owners. Our car- 
tridge firms try to furnish a happy 
medium, not too hot, load with a 
170 grain bullet that will be soft 
enough to fill the bore and shoot 
well in an over diameter barrel or 
swage down and still be safe in a 
tight or .318 barrel. Properly loaded 
the 8X57 Mauser military rifle car- 
tridge and the 8X57JR and 8X57JRS 
will compare favorably with our un- 
beatable 30-06 Springfield. 

The 7X57R is an excellent num- 
ber. It is a rimmed version of the 
popular 7X57 ‘Spanish’ Mauser car- 
tridge, a long range accurate one that 
seems to live forever. I owned a beau- 
tiful Krieghoff ‘drilling’ using this 
cartridge under double 16 and am 
sorry I ever parted with it. We have 
mentioned the most common caliber 





-OMPARISON CHART of European calibers with some of our American 
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used, the 9.3X72R and I don’t want 
to tire you with some of the uncom- 
mon ones but I do want to mention 
the boss of them all for large and 
dangerous game and that one is the 
9.3X74R. This cartridge is a bottle- 
necked case 74mm long (three inches) 
.366 cal. handling a 285 grain bullet 
at over 2,450 feet per second velocity 
with near two foot tons of energy. 
The recoil is severe out of my J. P. 
SAUER 8 lb. outfit which has an 
early model Weaver 1X _ telescopic 
sight that is ideal for fine shot, rifled 
slugs or rifle cartridge. Despite the 
heavy recoil I find this a very accurate 
cartridge out to 300 yds., the farthest 
I have tested it. I will say this is the 
finest firearm I have owned. I believe 
this rifle barrel is capable of better 
than three inch groups, using Norma 
cases and careful hand-loads, at 100 
yards range. It will easily group the 
rifled slugs and rifle bullet in an ob- 
ject no larger than a man’s hand at 
50 yds. Its shot barrels are 12 gauge 
chambered for two and five eighths 
shells. There is no American counter- 
part that will work in either of these 
9.3 German calibers. The rifle barrel 
on the Sauer is cocked by a lever on 
the left side of the trigger guard. 
The back trigger fires it when cocked 
but goes back on to the left shot 








































an 8 or 10 inch group could be expected. 
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barrel soon as the rifle is fired. Its 
safety is the conventional safety as 
used on our doubles. 

The Germans call our 30/30 Win- 
chester a 7.62X51 and one will find 
a few of the newer guns chambered 
for this excellent cartridge. I have a 
Gebr-Adamy double 12 gauge with 
heavy 28 inch barrels bored full and 
full for our modern shells with the 
30/30 rifle underneath. This outfit 
weighs a few ounces under 9 pounds 
with a 3X to 7X United variable tele- 
scope mounted on a Weaver pivot 
type base. Here is an outfit that leaves 
little to be desired for Pennsylvania 
hunting or just plain woods loafing. 
Properly loaded with pointed bullets 
like the 150 grain Sierras, Reming- 
ton bronze point or Hornaday spire 
point, and the Sierra 125 grain 
pointed .308 vermin bullet the 30/30 
will group about as good as your best 
30 calibers in good bolt actions. 
These pointed bullets loaded well out 
are too long for lever action rifles 
and cannot be used in their maga- 
zines. The modern combination gun 
gets the most out of the old ‘thuty- 
thuty’ and few realize just how good 


SHOT PATTERNS fired from combination 





this 65 year old medium sized car- 
tridge is. If I am not getting crows 
and woodchucks out to 200 yards 
right along with this firearm I know 
I am not coordinating somewhere. 
The 12 gauge barrels handle every- 
thing from our trap loads to the 
magnum loads perfectly and do as 
good as the Sauer with rifled slugs. 
The well designed 125 grain pointed 
Sierra bullet travelling 2750 feet per 
second out of this precision bored 
barrel is extremely flat in its trajec- 
tory over the 300 yard range, and 
deadly accurate. The 150 grain bul- 
lets are not far behind. 

Most all of the German and Aus- 
trian three and four barrel guns are 
mechanical masterpieces. One cannot 
help but admire and marvel at the 
skill and ingenuity exercised by the 
masters who made them. No two 
seem to be exactly alike. They are a 
delight to handle. Most of them have 
two triggers like a double barrel shot- 
gun, but when a button on the tang 
is pushed forward a rifle sight goes 
up on the rib and one of the triggers 
(usually the front one) is ready to fire 
the rifle barrel. The Greener style 


guns show some degree of accuracy. At left 


is Varner’s J. P. Sauer “drilling” bored double 12 gauge over with powerful 9.3X74R 
rifle cartridge. It weighs 8 pounds with scope. Firearm on the right is the Gebre Adamy 
30/30 double 12. If one used “Kentucky windage” with the shot barrels in each case, 
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FINE WORKMANSHIP is portrayed in these guns from the Wesley Franklin collection. 








At top is a J. P. Sauer over and under using an 8X57R rifle cartridge under a 16 gauge 
shot barrel. At bottom is a Simpson and Sohn “drilling” double 16 shot barrels over 


old straight taper 8X58 caliber. 


safety on the left side of the stock 
seems to be used most. The trigger 
that fires the rifle barrel sometimes 
functions as a single set trigger by 
pushing it forward till it clicks into 
‘hair-trigger’ position. The four bar- 
rel gun works the same way except 
the rear trigger has to double for fir- 
ing one of the rifle barrels as well as 
the left hand shotgun barrel. 
Actually, the ‘drilling’ and four 
barrel gun is not an arm for the 
thoughtless slam-bang, careless nim- 
rod. It does not possess the strength 
and simplicity of a monkey wrench 
or our near fool-proof 1894 Win- 
chester. It is a precision instrument, 
made like a fine watch and requires 
intelligent use. It’s an outstanding 
arm that calls for pride in ownership. 
I have had many inquiries about 
‘drillings’ made in the United States, 
and why don’t we make such firearms 
today. There were a few made mostly 
in 12 or 16 gauge double with the 
32/40-165 Winchester, and 38/55 
Winchester and Marlin rifle barrels 
underneath. Possibly the 30/30 can 
be included here. They were manu- 
factured around 1910 near Wheeling, 
West Virginia by a concern who first 
called themselves the Wheeling Gun 
Co., the Three Barrel Gun Co., The 
Hollenback Gun Co., and finally the 
Royal Gun Co. I believe they passed 
out of the picture in 1912. Their 
firearms sold for $100.00 to $500.00 
when the dollar was worth a dollar. 
My friend Herb Wallace in Scranton 
owns one of these guns in good shape. 
Despite our high standard of Ameri- 


can wages I believe an excellent over 
and under combination can be made 
at a price that will interest the aver- 
age consumer. The three and four bar- 
rel guns are something else. There 
is so much hand-work on the actions 
and testing in paralleling the barrels 
they would cost as much as an aver- 
age automobile. 

In conclusion I will say, the com- 
bination gun and especially the ‘drill- 
ings’ and four barrel masterpieces are 
not only a fine example of the gun- 
makers art but under many condi- 
tions are the most useful of all fire- 
arms. If you own one in good condi- 
tion consider yourself fortunate. If 
you ever need expert service on these 
intricate arms I suggest you take no 
chances on having them repaired by 
the inexperienced. I suggest sending 
them to Griffin and Howe Inc., New 
York City or some reliable firm that 
handles this type of merchandise. Do 
not get me wrong. I am not contra- 
dicting my stand in the January issue 
on old military junk and run of the 
mill, mass production European fire- 
arms. The combination gun is in an 
entirely different category. Their sales 
are so few and far between due to 
price they will in no way affect the 
economy of our good American fire- 
arms. Maybe in the not to distant 
future one of our firms will find a 
way to produce a ‘drilling’ the aver- 
age shooter can buy. Until then try to 
sock that big owl with whatever you 
have and hope for at least a good 
American over and under rifle and 
shotgun combination gun. 
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‘* OUTDOOR FUN * 
WITH A FUTURE 


Fun With Spring Birds 


By Ted S. Pettit 
Illustrated By G. Don Ray 


OR most outdoorsmen March is 

“an in between” month. Spring is 
just around the proverbial corner 
and one day may see cardinals sing- 
ing from the hedge or thicket and 
the next may see four or five inches 
of new fallen snow on the ground. 
It’s the time of year when birds that 
nest far to the north but winter in 
Pennsylvania feed on your window- 
sill along with birds that wintered to 
the south and nest not far from your 
yard or farm. It’s the time of year 
when evening grosbeaks and cross- 
bills may sit in the same tree at the 
same time with redwings or robins 
or when a snowy owl from the arctic 
may soar over a marsh where early 
migrant woodcocks are feeding. 


March may not be either winter or 
spring, or it may definitely be one or 
the other. But it is a month when 
several species of waterfowl are pass- 
ing through on the way north to nest; 
a month when some of the hawks and 
owls are either starting to nest or 
even at the stage where they are feed- 
ing young; a month when new birds 
arrive, almost every day, and a time 
when you can hear one of the most 
thrilling sounds in all of nature, the 
flight song of the woodcock. 

Trips afield in March and early 
April can be exciting indeed for any- 
one who thrills to the approach of a 
new spring season, and all that that 
means in the world of nature. But 
much depends upon the weather and 
oftentimes spring is late in arriving. 
With an average season, though, here 
are some things to watch for from 
now until mid-April. 


Bird Migration 


One of the most interesting and 
not too well understod phenomena 
of the world of nature—bird migra- 
tion—becomes evident during March. 


Inevitably, newspapers and_ radio 
newsmen announce with some author- 
ity that spring must be here. The first 
robin has been seen in somebody's 
backyard. But that robin may have 
been in the area all winter and just 
now is recognized for what it is. 
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But the sight of a flock of mallards 
circling a recently thawed pond or a 
slow moving part of the river; flocks 
of male red wings suddenly turning 
up in the marsh or swamp; several 
robins in the park or orchard; male 
bluebirds perched on roadside wires 
or fence posts and flocks of geese high 
overhead usually indicate that migra- 
tion has started and that wave after 
wave of birds are moving northward 
as weather and wind permit and as 
food becomes available. 


Ornithologists—those people who 
study birds and their habits as a 
hobby or vocation—long tried to find 
the answer to what made birds start 
their migration northward. The en- 
tire answer is not fully known, but 
there is evidence to indicate that the 
lengthening hours of daylight in the 
spring stimulates the reproductive 
urge of birds. In turn this urge causes 
them to move north to their ancestral 
breeding grounds, whether those 


breeding ground be the arctic tundra 
or your backyard in Pennsylvania. In 


the same way the lengthening of day- 
Jight hours in January and February 
stimulates hawks and owls which 
winter here, to nest and breed. 

Careful experiments carried out on 
woodcock singing grounds show that 
the males start singing about one 
minute later each evening, which is 
in relation to the later setting sun 
each day, and the slightly longer 
period of daylight. Of course, cloudy 
days may interrupt this schedule, but 
records kept for several years and cor- 
related with meteorological reports 
on the time of the setting sun bear 
out this idea. 

Another interesting thing about 
migration that has been discovered is 
the birds usually fly north when they 
have a tail wind that helps them 
along. When they come to a head 
wind or a cold front, they stop and 
wait for favorable weather. This may 
account for “waves” of birds during 
the spring. On one day there may be 
no birds other than the usual resi- 


dents—birds such as jays, chickadees, 
nuthatches, woodpeckers and titmice. 
Then the next day you may see blue- 
birds, robins, redwings and a larger 
number of jays. In a day or two more, 
we are back again to our original 
resident birds for a few days, then an- 
other wave comes through. 


This is more evident in late April 
and May when warblers, thrushes, 
orioles and tanagers stop to feed on 
their way north. Most of the birds fly 
at night and stop during the day to 
rest and feed. But birds such as swifts 
and swallows that feed as they fly 
migrate by day as do hawks that take 
advantage of wind currents, coasting 
along on updrafts with little effort 
and few wing beats. 

Many times, warm weather in the 
south results in birds arriving here 
earlier than usual. Song sparrows, 
robins and bluebirds may arrive in 
February or early March, then be 
forced to stay or even retreat, by cold 
snowy weather. There are records to 
show that on one or more occasions 
such early migrations have been dis- 
astrous for some birds, especially blue- 
birds. Very cold weather and lack of 
food caused large numbers to die of 
starvation. 

When you read in the paper that 
spring is here because robins have 
been sighted, you can snicker to your- 
self. The writer didn’t know much 
about the mechanics of migration. 
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Early Nesting Birds 


Several species of birds nest in 
Pennsylvania as early as February and 
frequently in March. Probably the 
first to nest is the horned lark, blue- 
bird sized, brownish above and on 
the sides, with white on the forehead 
and black marks across the forehead, 
mouth and throat. As the name indi- 
cates, it appears to have “horns.” 


These are birds of open country 
and sometimes nest on golf courses 
and airports, as well as in farm coun- 
try. The nest is usually close to a 
clump of grass or a small shrub, and 
often is built as early as February. 
Snows frequently cover the nests and 
force the birds to abandon their eggs. 
But many birds successfully nest in 
light snows, and nests have been 
found that were literally at the bot- 
tom of a hole in the snow. Horned 
larks are seed eaters, and feed in 
weed patches and along roadsides. 


If while walking across an open 
field you come upon a lark fluttering 
about on the ground as if it had a 
broken wing and is in the throes of 
death, the chances are good that you 
are close to its nest. Back up a few 
hundred feet and watch the bird 
carefully. It will return to the nest. 
Mark the spot carefully and you may 
find it, and see the earliest nester in 
the state. 








Horned owls, red-tailed and red- 
shouldered hawks also start building 
their nests in late February or March. 
The owls may have young in the nest 
by mid-March, and the outdoorsman 
may occasionally see hawks carrying 
twigs and sticks to a deep woods 
where they build their nests high in 
a tree. 

Owls usually nest in a last year’s 
hawk or crow nest which should pro- 
vide a hint as to where to look for 
them. They are not as common as 
hawk nests, but if you remember 
where you saw crow or hawk nests 
deep in the woods, check them care- 
fully in late February or March. You 
may not see the birds, since they will 
probably hear or see you coming and 
flee ahead of you. But look on the 
ground under the nest. Odds and 
ends of bones, feathers and fur and 
owl pellets—thumb-sized bundles of 
undigested bones and fur—are a good 
indication that a horned owl is nest- 
ing there. 


As you hike or drive in March, 
watch for flying red-tailed or red- 
shouldered hawks and look them over 
carefully with binoculars. If they are 
carrying twigs ot sticks watch where 
they go and you may find the nest. 
They are usually high in a tree and 
sometimes you can watch the hawks 
build their platform nests from a dis- 
tance. 


One of our’ most interesting 
game birds—the woodcock or “timber- 
doodle,” whistler or woodsnipe as it 
is known to old timers, may also nest 
early and get caught by a late snow- 
storm. Some nests have been found in 
March and many in early April. 

The woodcock is well known for 
its flight song—heard at dusk on early, 
warm nights, over a field or swale 
where it feeds and nests. This song is 
the effort of the male to attract a 
mate and both the song and flight 
must be heard and seen to be fully 
appreciated. It’s well worth all the 
time it takes to drive around and find 
a woodcock singing ground. For once 
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you find it and spend a couple of 
evenings there, you'll go back year 
after year. Whole chapters in books 
have been written about the wood- 
cock’s song. But still, even to profes- 
sional conservationists, it is one of 
the more “mysterious” of our game 
birds and some of its habits are not 
yet understood. 


Bird Territories 


With most migratory species of 
songbirds, and some other birds too, 
the males arrive days or even weeks 
before the females in an average sea- 
son. This is easy to see in the case of 
redwings and bluebirds which nest in 
Pennsylvania and where it is easy to 
tell males from females. 


Very soon after arrival, the male 
bird finds a suitable area—its terri- 
tory—that will be its nesting area for 
the season. The size and shape of 
these territories differ, and generally 
are determined by the landscape and 
topography. 

Within this territory, the male se- 
lects one or more perches from which 
he will sing and proclaim to other 
males of the same species that he has 
staked out this area as his home. If 
other birds of the same species enter 
the territory, he will defend it, fight- 
ing if necessary. He also sings and 
displays his plumage in various ways 
to attract a female to the territory to 
nest. In some cases birds that first 
establish a territory are driven away 
by older or stronger birds of the same 
species, but usually the first one there, 
stays there. Females too, when they 
arrive and accept a male and his 
territory, help to defend it against 
other birds of the same kind. 

Some birds will attempt to defend 
their territory against all birds. But 
usually, they try to drive away only 
birds of the same species. Usually, 
too, the “territory” is the nesting area. 
Robins may feed together on a large 
lawn or golf course with no conflict, 
but when back on their nesting terri- 
tory, they repel other robins. Other 





birds may have feeding territories too. 
With most birds the territorial in- 
stinct lasts only during the nesting 
season, and as the season progresses 
and young are hatched and leave the 
nest, they lose interest in defense of 
the territory. But other birds may 
have a winter territory too, which is 
the same or a different area than that 
which they defend while nesting. 

This territorial instinct is another 
natural phenomenon that causes 
newspaper writers to go great lengths 
to try to be amusing. Almost every 
spring sees a story or two about 
“crazy” robins or cardinals. Those 
birds are so crazy that they fly at pic- 
ture windows or shiny automobile 
hubcaps until they nearly beat their 
brains out. 

In truth, these birds see their reflec- 
tions in glass or chrome and are try- 
ing to defend their territory by driv- 
ing the “other” bird away. There are 
several stories, too, about “crazy 
people” who heard a noise in the 
middle of the night and got up to in- 
vestigate. They saw their own reflec- 
tion in a mirror or window and 
promptly shot a hole in the glass. 
The natives are much the same. Both 
animals—robin and man—are instinc- 
tively trying to protect their home 
and young. 

But this territorial instinct of birds 
is an interesting thing to see for your- 
self, and easy too. Most suburban 
areas, parks and farms are nesting 
sites for robins and song sparrows. 
Many times territories will be imme- 
diately adjoining as does your back- 
yard and your neighbor’s. First look 
for the favorite singing perch of the 
male. Then watch for other birds of 
the same species and see how close 
together are the perches which usually 
are well within the territory. By care- 
ful observation it is often possible to 
define rather closely the limits of a 
birds backyard. 

Knowing about this territory also 
gives you a clue as to how to set out 
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bird houses in your yard or garden. 
Houses for the same species of birds 
will not be used if placed too close 
together. But a wren house, tree swal- 
low house and bluebird or chickadee 
house could be placed within half an 
acre and might well be used by dif- 
ferent species. These birds may have 
their own territories, but they do not 
usually defend them except against 
birds of their own kind. 


Nesting Boxes 


March is about the outside date 
when bird boxes should be set out 
for successful use the same nesting 
season. Birds seem to prefer boxes 
that are at least slightly weathered 
and many times, the older they are 
the better. 

Bird boxes should be made for 
specific birds, not for anything that 
comes along. The following chart 














gives suggested sizes and other specifi- 
cations for those birds that regularly 
nest in cavities and the illustrations 
show a few of the more or less stand- 
ard types of boxes that are easy to 
build. 


But building boxes can sometimes 


be a frustrating experience. One 


friend of ours went to some length to 
build a fancy wren house. When the 
wrens arrived they looked it over, 
went in and out and then nested in 
a flower pot on the garage window- 
sill. Another friend spent hours in his 
basement shop making a house for 
wrens only to have them nest under 
the house in a rotted out hole in the 
post upon which the house was 
placed. 

Building and setting out nesting 
boxes can be a rewarding experience 
though, and a great deal of fun. But 
get at the job now, so that when the 
birds arrive the houses are ready. 
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WNERS often do not realize 

their rights where dogs are con- 
cerned. Or may imagine rights they 
don’t have. Legally, it has been held 
justifiable to kill a dog running 
through a wheat field, or lying on a 
bed of young garden plants, and, 
although the contention has been 
made that the law at least contem- 
plates the instrument of injury or 
mischief used by the dog must be his 
teeth and not his feet or body, the 
only answer available unhappily is, 
that “It is as truly mischief on the 
part of a dog to uproot garden vege- 
tables with his feet, as to pull them 
up with his teeth.” 





Dogs And The Law 


By Horace Lytle 


However, a dog may not be killed 
that merely (a) leaves tracks on a 
freshly painted porch, (b) is found 
once in a henhouse, (c) comes about 
the house at night, (d) chases cats, (e) 
barks. Nor does the barking or howl- 
ing of a dog justify killing him, if 
the noise can be otherwise prevented. 

The fact that a plaintiff's fowls are 
frightened at a dog’s appearance, and 
run from him, will not authorize the 
dog’s destruction unless he does some- 
thing more than “look fierce” at 
them. 

In Blackstone’s time a mere dog 
could be stolen with impunity. Dogs 
then were the subject of property in 
a very limited and qualified degree, 
and were regarded as being kept only 
through the whim or caprice of their 
owners. Cats, turkeys, and even pea- 
cocks were things of value, but dogs 
were not the subject of larceny, as 
far as criminal law was concerned. 
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Yet even in  Blackstone’s day, 
though dogs were worthless in con- 
templation of law, they nevertheless 
enjoyed veneration and esteem. To 
quote: “From the building of the 
pyramids to the present day, from the 
frozen poles to the torrid zone, 
wherever man has wandered there 
has been his dog. Cuvier has asserted 
that the dog was, perhaps, necessary 
for the‘establishment of civil society, 
and that a little reflection will con- 
vince us that barbarous nations owe 
much of their civilization above the 
brute to the possession of the dog. 
He is the friend and companion of 
his master, accompanying him in his 
walks, his servant, aiding him in his 
hunting, the playmate of his children; 
an inmate of his house, protecting it 
again all assailants.” 


Few men have deserved, and few 
have won, higher praise in an epitaph 
than the following, which was written 
by Lord Byron in regard to his dead 
Newfoundland: “Near this spot are 
deposited the remains of one who 
possessed beauty without vanity, 
strength without insolence, courage 
without ferocity, and all the virtues 
of man without his vices. This praise, 
which would be unmeaning flattery 
if inscribed over human ashes, is but 
a just tribute to the memory of 
Boatswain, a dog who was born at 
Newfoundland May 3, 1803, and died 
at Newstead Abbey November 18, 
1808.” 

On the other hand, when an owner 
sued a railroad, the dog was referred 
to as an animal whose nature is 
carnivorous, and who is prompted by 
instinct and appetite to roam at large 
in the forest in pursuit of game, or 
upon a sheep-killing expedition, and 
finally stigmatized him as a “yelping 
cur,” whose presence upon a railroad 
track should not arrest in its progress 
a train of cars freighted with prod- 
ucts or passengers. It may be said that 
before the courts the dog has re- 
ceived a treatment as varied as that 
given him on the one hand by those 


who love him—and, on the other 
hand, those who do not. 


During the nineteenth century, 
dog. law underwent many radical 
changes. For centuries he had enjoyed 
the humiliating privilege of being 
exempt from‘attachment or execution. 
Soon, however, he began gradually 
to rise to the high estate enjoyed by 
lions and_ tigers; horses, cattle, 
chickens, and canary birds, all of 
which had been held to be property, 
while the dog was not. “It would be 
an interesting survival of archaic 
law,” said the author of the opinion 
that clinched the point, “to say that 
a showman could put up his tent, 
give nightly exhibitions of his valu- 
able dogs, making large sums of 
money from them, get in debt to any 
given extent, laugh at his creditors, 
and proceed with his daily exhibi- 
tions, on the ground that his stock in 
trade is not subject to levy.” 

In Mullaly v. People, the court 
said very enthusiastically that “when 
we call to mind the small spaniel that 
saved the life of William of Orange 
and thus probably changed the cur- 
rent of modern history * * * and the 
faithful St. Bernards, which, after a 
storm has swept over the crests and 
sides of the Alps, start out in search 
of lost travelers, the claim that the 
nature of the dog is essentially base, 
and that he should be left a prey to 
every vagabond who chooses to steal 
him, will not now receive ready as- 
sent.” 

You can still get into legal compli- 
cations with your dog, or dogs; yet if 
you do, it is well to know where you 
stand legally in the matter. You may 
feel like just taking the law into your 
own hands. It may prove much wiser, 
however, if you go to a good lawyer 
for the law. If your dog is properly 
licensed, and bears the tag indicative 
thereof, he is subject to whatever 
legal protection such license guaran- 
tees. Unlicensed, stray dogs may not 
thus enjoy the law’s protection as 
property. 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
COMMISSION DIRECTORY 
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Comptroller 


Division of Administration 
ROBERT S. LICHTENBERGER 


Division of Research 
GLENN L. BOWERS 


C. C. FREEBURN 
THOS. F. BELL 


JOHN B. SEDAM 


Division of Propagation 
EARL S. GREENWOOD 


FIELD DIVISIONS 


SOUTHEAST DIVISION—M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
Phone: Franklin 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NORTHEAST DIVISION—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty 
Fort. Phone: Butler 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, North- 
umberland, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL DiVISION—LeRoy Gleason, Supervisor, 21414 E. Water St., Lock 
Haven. Phone: 5400 
ae. Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 
nion. 
SOUTHCENTRAL DIVISION—-James A. Brown, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Hunt- 
ingdon. Phone: M.tchel 3-1831 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyder. 
NORTHWEST DIVISION—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin. 
Phone: Idlewood 2-5610 
Butler, Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
Warren. 
SOUTHWEST DIVISION—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 339 W. Main St., Ligonier. 
Phone: BEverly 8-9519 


Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
Washington, Westmoreland. 


ROBERT E. LATIMER Waterfowl Management Agent 
GEORGE WELLER Supt. Howard Nursery 


GAME FARMS 
EASTERN GAME FARM—Vernor T. Warfel, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Schwenks- 
ville. Phone: ATlas 17-2351 


WESTERN GAME FARM-—Isaac Baumgardner, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Cambridge 
Springs. Phone: 3707 

LOYALSOCK GAME FARM—Chearles Pfeiffer, Superintendent, R. D. 2, Montours- 
ville. Phone: Loyalsock 5-2500 

STATE WILD TURKEY FARM—Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent, Proctor Star 
Route, Williamsport. Phone: Loyalsock 8-2369 


SOUTHWEST GAME FARM—Clarence Wilkinson, Superintendent, Box 105, Distant. 
Phone: ULrich 9-2641 
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